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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS | bipspex 


BRITISH LIFE 


DEDHAM MILL. By COonNsTABLE. 
From the Exhibition of British Painting at Leggatt's Galleries. 
PersPEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


HERE are occasions when a mild breath of Chauvinism 
seems justified, and since this is not normally a British 
vice—especially in matters of art—we may be forgiven 
for indulging it at the moment. Beflagged and floodlit, 
London itself has been for a season consciously the work of 
art which to my proud cockney mind she always is in her 
own subconscious way; and daily and nightly the crowds 
have poured along her streets to enjoy this spectacle of her 
embellishment. Public or private, the decorations have been 
invariably in delightfully good taste: the Mall triumphal 
arches a brilliant admixture of contemporary engineering 
and the trimmings of fairyland ; Trafalgar Square a dream 
piazza of radiance around its flashing fountains; the city 
beautiful with its consistent scheme of red and white: and 
Eros in his golden cage at Piccadilly Circus a presiding deity 
of ethereal loveliness. Nor should one forget the high degree 
of imagination shown by our shops and other commercial 
establishments on and off the processional route. The 
standard of shop window decoration and display in London 
is as high as anywhere in the world. The significance of art 
lies as surely in such widespread communal application as in 
the narrower orbit of the fine arts. Indeed, it is arguable 
that the function of the fine arts is to create sensibility to 
beauty in our daily living. Art as an ivory tower in the 
midst of squalor is indefensible. Or are we being too 
Ruskin ? 
One artist at least appreciated the aesthetic possibilities 


of a London garlanded and gay with the flutter of flags. 
Indeed, more than one; for at Colnaghi’s I was given a 
very intriguing preview of some swift impressionistic sketches 
of the streets, and one of the coronation procession itself 
which Edward Seago had made. Berea, the Rumanian- 
born artist who has now made Paris his headquarters, not 
only reacted immediately to the charm of the theme, but 
included a number of impressions of it in his exhibition at 
Tooth’s. His art, gay, brightly coloured, slightly ephemeral, 
was right for the particular motif. Strangely—perhaps 
England’s temperamental spell of sulky weather influenced 
his vision—he made the actual buildings of London dark 
in tone. He has always a tendency to indicate his forms with 
scattered dark accents (a fault, I would say, in his painting, 
though it saves it from the feeling of slightness and mere 
decoration which one has with, say, Dufy). In Venice or 
Paris, the prevailing light dictates an overall radiance, how- 
ever, which London evidently denied him. An interesting 
painter, Berea takes his art very seriously and is being 
taken seriously by certain critics who find in it a desirable 
corrective to the dehumanised Abstractionists and the 
merchants in melancholia whose brief day in the School of 
Paris now appears to be in decline. One writer says of 
Berea that ‘‘He would concede nothing, to use Valery’s 
words, to the ‘absurd superstition of the new.’”’ Never- 
theless, he accepts from the contemporary aesthetic doctrines 
the right to halt his impression at the stage of the sketch, 
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Professor P. M. S. Blackett. By Epstein. 
From the Exhibition of Recent Portraits at the Leicester Galleries. 


so retaining the lyricism of his instinctive reaction to the 
scene which excites him. There are occasions when this 
absence of academic finish defeats the end of picture-making 
—a difficulty to know what to do with the dull emptiness 
of foregrounds, a disregard of values which ruins the focus 
of a picture, passages without real meaning—but what 
artist can claim to tread with certainty that knife-edge 
line between sketchiness and over-finish ? 

The problem of the perfect degree of finish thus posed 
by him has its answer hinted as we leave Tooth’s Galleries 
by some chance sketches by Augustus John and three by 
Constable. One of the coronation shows has been the 
exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum of their 
whole magnificent heritage of Constable, and here, in truth, 
we can study at our ease this question of just how far too 
far to go in the finishing of a picture. With his work at all 
stages before us, and knowing as we do how conscious he 
himself was of this dilemma, Constable remains a most 
reliable mentor. The lesson can be pursued by happy 
chance addition to the splendid Coronation Year Exhibition 
of British Painting at Leggatt’s. They had already included 
among the works loaned for the occasion the earlier finished 
painting of ‘‘Dedham MiAll,”” now belonging to W. G. M. 
Bevan, Esq. Of this, too, there is the magnificent version 
of 1820 in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Recently, 
at Sotheby’s, another version was offered, smaller in scale, 
slightly different in its details. Leggatt’s bought this, and 
cleaning revealed on the stretcher the artist’s full signature, 
“John Constable of England, 1827.’"’ It meant that, seven 
years after the known academic version, Constable had painted 
the picture most probably to send to France, where his fame 


had become established in 1824 by the showing of ‘The 
Hay Wain.” 

Quite apart from the loveliness of the picture itself, 
the incident tells us something new about Constable’s 
methods. There is a freshness about it which takes it back 
towards the sketch, although it was done seven years after 
the finished version. There are interesting variations of 
detail—a startlingly white horse introduced into the lower 
right-hand corner revises the values of the whole work ; 
slight changes in the relative positions of the elements of 
the scene subtly change the composition. The sky is 
different from the earlier painting, and this alters much, for 
it was of the essence of Constable’s theory of light that the 
sky conditions dictated the colouring and lighting of the earth. 
Constable enthusiasts should not miss this discovery any 
more than they should miss the opportunity of seeing the 
exhibition of the Constable pictures and sketches which the 
Victoria and Albert Museum has on show. 

Incidentally, one of the most charming of exhibitions 
for this occasion was that of flowers at the Museum, a 
gesture of the Dutch flower growers to Her Majesty, which 
filled three galleries with a most exquisite display of blos- 
soms and overflowed its beauty up the stairways into the 
galleries above. How lovely the ordinary exhibits of the 
Museum looked amid this contribution from our Dutch 
friends! It was a new thing in Museum exhibitions, at 
least in England. 


We wandered along this floral path of dalliance, however, 
from the exhibition at Leggatt’s and should return there. 
Five further Constables ; Wilson’s ‘‘Apollo and the Seasons,” 
one of the most resplendent of the classical works; the 
intimate Gainsborough portrait of ‘‘Giardini’’ the violinist 
(how Gainsborough loved painting such a man); ‘The 
Post Boy’s Return,”’ that justly famous Morland ; Reynolds, 
Bonington, and Gainsborough again with the landscape, 
**The Skirts of the Wood.” 

For Gainsborough in his glory, however, we go to the 
Tate Gallery, where the Arts Council have arranged a 
comprehensive exhibition of his work—a wise decision—for 
their Coronation Show. There is always a feeling of the 
amateur of genius about Gainsborough. This exhibition 
shows his surprising variety. The naivete of the early 
Ipswich period, the evolution of the fashionable Bath painter, 
the art-for-art’s sake landscapist, the Van Dyckian, the 
painter of robust males and over-elegant women, and finally 
the searcher for a theme in ‘‘Fancy Pictures’’ revealing the 
nostalgia of a born countryman come to town and concerned 
with literary and picturesque ideals of the peasantry. It is 
interesting, too, to see several of the unfinished paintings, for 
in these we seem to be in touch with the first impulse of the 
painter. It is the very essence of the art of Gainsborough, 
however, that we never lose the man behind a facade of 
accomplishment. His thin paint, his sensitive impression- 
istic brush strokes, his very faults such as the mannerist elon- 
gation of his figures and his inability at times to set them 
securely on the earth : everything makes him feel very near to 
us. We see his sitters through his penetrating eyes. We 
respond to his love of the country, of music, and of dogs. The 
exhibition has been augmented by the loan of the two 
great landscapes from the Tollemache Collection, which 
commanded enormous prices at Christie’s during the 
month, when Messrs. Agnews bought them for an anony- 
mous collector who has permitted their exhibition. 

The Arts Council have also staged at the Tate as their 
second contribution for the occasion a large and thereby 
impressive (but to me depressive) exhibition of Graham 
Sutherland. There is a hint in the catalogue foreword of 
some affinity between the two, but this eludes me. I liked 
better that other offering of the Arts Council, the show of 
pictures of British life at the New Burlington Galleries. 
Though the accent is on subject - matter—shudderingly 
called ‘‘literary interest” in the more esoteric art circles— 
there are many good paintings and drawings as well as inter- 
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esting illustrations of our native way of life over the centuries. 

Meantime the definitely modern British contribution 
to art may be reviewed in the outstanding Coronation exhi- 
bition at the Redfern Gallery. A foreword to the catalogue 
tells of the history of this Gallery over the past thirty years, 
and its determined showing of avant garde work. This 
year, instead of its usual free-for-all Summer Exhibition, 
a definite collection was made of the work of approximately 
sixty contemporary artists or their immediate and influential 
predecessors. It forms a good anthology with something 
for almost all tastes from the time when the New English 
was really new to the latest abstractionists. If, as I do, you 
prefer John’s masterly ““‘The White Feather Boa’”’ to the 
unrelated abstract patterning of a Gear, Adrian Heath, 
Paolozzi, or their fellows, this exhibition allows a wide 
choice. The works exhibited are in almost every instance 
telling examples of the style of the particular artist. 

A young modernist who seems to be exploring a line 
of abstract patterning entirely his own is Rodney Gladwell, 
who has an exhibition at the Archer Gallery in Westbourne 
Grove. Mr. Gladwell is experimenting in what he calls 
Zebretism ‘‘an idiom dependent on the arrangement, 
repetition and contrast of curves giving the illusion of 
dimensions cther than those regarded as spacial,’’ he says. 
The resultant pattern can be pleasant enough, and the titles 
suggest dallyings with esoteric wisdom, but for my part I 
demand ‘‘more matter and less art ‘‘of him as of all these 
ultra-cerebral painters of our time. 

Finally, though it is a routine exhibition and makes no 
claim to grand occasion significance, there is the important 


exhibition of Epstein’s recent portraiture at the Leicester 
Galleries. Epstein, once the standard bearer of modernism, 
has steadfastly stood his own particular ground and has 
watched the armies of novelty rush past. A recent dignified 
letter of his on the subject of the ‘‘Political Prisoner” 
competition made its own protest against ‘“‘the absurd 
superstition of the new,” for he remains fundamentally a 
humanist concerned with the human form and spirit. It 
may be that too much Epstein enters into his concepts of 
his sitters, but his clientele obviously go to him for an 
Epstein impression rather than a pleasing likeness. His 
sculpture, by this very element of caricature, remains vital : 
Epstein’s Bertrand Russell is a little more Bertrand-Russell- 
ish than that Puckish philosopher himself; T. S. Eliot 
more Eliotian. Was it not Lady Westmorland, writing of 
Gainsborough’s portraits, who declared them ‘‘Splendid 
Impositions ?’’ She added, ‘‘I should be very sorry to have 
anyone I loved set forth in such a manner.”” I must say that 
I invariably feel something of the kind in front of Epstein’s 
portraiture ; which is not in any way to detract from its 
power or its claim as art. It puts the emphasis on the men, 
especially the elderly, experienced, and strong-willed men ; 
but almost always there is an understanding of the per- 
sonality. One qualifies this with an ‘‘almost” because I 
could not in the least feel Lord Samuel’s kindly and cour- 
teous personality, nor his brilliant intellect, in the portrait 
of him in this exhibition. These portraits reveal, however, 
that Epstein, the enfant terrible of yesterday, is a force in the 
art of today ; and in their subject-matter that there are great 
men in British life to-day. 
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. HAT has greater power than that which sways 
WV men’s hearts to make an unwilling man willing, 
or a willing man unwilling?’’ So said Dante in that 
penetrating analysis of the potency of language—the six- 
hundred-year-old De Illustrio Vulgaris—and how often in 
these days does an artist seem to be borne into public 
awareness on some amazing spate of words. The latest 
instance is the adulation of Graham Sutherland, who has 
been chosen by the official Powers-that-be to stand alongside 
Gainsborough as the representative of British Art at the Tate 
Gallery Coronation exhibitions. ‘‘The exhibition is much 
more than the celebration of a celebrated painter,’ says the 
writer in the B.B.C.’s Listener; and this note is struck in 
the Foreword to the Catalogue: ‘‘In spite of the difficulty 
of the public in identifying his visual paraphrases he has 
become that rare phenomenon, an English painter with an 
international reputation.” 

One has first to realise that this quality of celebrity, this 
international reputation, has, in fact, been very carefully 
created and nurtured by the cabal of art writers and of civil 
servants with authority in the official art world. We are not 
at the moment concerned with whether Mr. Sutherland 
merits it; nor does one question his sincerity as an artist 
nor his right to express himself in any way of vision which 
appeals to him. It is only that a reputation thus fostered is 
not acceptable justification of its own existence. Nobody 
so well sponsored by the British Council, the Arts Council, 
the Tate Gallery, of which Mr. Sutherland is himself a 
trustee, and the powerful group of art critics who do unceas- 
ing propaganda for his modernistic work could help having 
something of an international reputation. 

The same curious inverted reasoning argues that ‘‘in 
order that this painter may not be a prophet without honour 
in his own country, our own public is offered . . . ” the works 
which the British Council themselves sent to Venice for the 
Biennale, and thence on to Paris, Amsterdam, and Zurich. 
In fact with such backing there is little danger of a prophet 
being without honour in his own or any other country ; 
but to make assurance doubly sure the catalogue contains 
two introductions, one by Sir Kenneth Clark and one from 


Sir Herbert Read. Happily there are some notes ‘‘On 
Painting ’’ by the artist himself, which, although they are 
all part of this preliminary build-up, are at least ex cathedra. 

From all this barrage of words, I confess that I personally 
got very little help. One really illuminating sentence by Sir 
Kenneth did certainly assist. After absolving Sutherland 
from abstraction, he said: ‘‘He seems to imitate objects with 
the most literal accuracy ; only these objects have no material 
existence.”” It sounds rather like Alice in Wonderland, but 
one sees exactly what he means. Which is more than can be 
said for some of the other apologists and commentators. 
What, for example, is the meaning of this : 

‘‘The hammer-headed, goggle-socketed crustacean, 

‘Head III, 1953,’ tells us with terrible power of the 

otherness of bloodless creatures, the mindlessness of 

lymph. We must take it seriously because it is now no 
illustrator’s bogy, no obsession, but an external and 
independent phenomenon.” 

Carefully pre-conditioned by this sort of thing, one 
moves into the gallery, sure by now that there must be 
something tremendous in it all and determined, if possible, 
to see how ‘‘the mindlessness of lymph”’ can be so potently 
projected. Left to myself I should have seen nothing but the 
most soul-searing ugliness, a procession of monotonous and 
monstrous maggots and spiteful, threatening thorns put 
down with most inharmonious and blatant poster-colours. 
(‘These colours, to a philosophical temperament, may be a 
shade too acid,” vide Sir Herbert.) The two much talked of, 
and really quite interesting portraits respectively of Somerset 
Maughan and Lord Beaverbrook, show that the artist can 
draw ; but we remember this from the early work when he 
was under the spell of Samucl Palmer. The Michelin-tyre 
maggots are also often carefully drawn. But will anybody 
demonstrate the draughtmanship or any other quality of 
“Sun setting between Hills’? Maybe, as the Foreword 
says, these appearances ‘‘reflect the harshness and doubts 
of a troubled age.’” I must say that, at the risk of missing 
an opportunity to celebrate a celebrated painter, the Tate 
might have found some more cheerful herald of the Second 
Elizabethan era. 





REGENCY FURNITURE 


Part V] (conclusion). 


The Dining Parlour 





BY EDWARD H. PINTO 





Fig. I. 


This table shows the Regency cluster, plateau and claw type of support applied to a dining-table, and incorporates 


Gillow’s patent, which obviates the use of a centre pedestal when the table is extended. 


N fashionable homes of the Regency, the eating-room or 

dining parlour was essentially what its name implied— 

just a simple decorated room, furnished with that mini- 
mum amount of formal, dignified furniture which was needed 
for the important and often much-prolonged business of 
dining and wining not wisely but too well. 

The almost austere furnishing, so much in line with the 
taste of to-day, hardly foreshadowed at all the imminence 
of the overpowering Victorian suite. This by 1870, only 
fifty years after the end of the Regency, in the homes of the 
new-rich middle classes, consisted of the following. Cover- 
ing almost the whole of one wall, there was an immense 
sideboard with the lower section forming a solid and much- 
carved storage unit, the “board” providing for a mass 
display of plate and the superstructure, consisting of many 
tiers of balconies, culminating near the ceiling in a half- 
dome and connected vertically by turned columns, housing a 
galaxy of ceramic treasures, the numbers of which were so 
duplicated by the mirror backings that the effect was rather 
like the auditorium at Covent Garden on a gala night. The 
magnificence of this superstructure had its counterpart in 
the overmantel, which presided above the plush-covered, 
bobble-fringed mantelshelf. This in turn provided “‘parking”’ 
space for the inevitable three-piece ormolu and marble clock 
set, the Marli horses and innumerable smaller objets d'art. 
In the recesses to left and right of the chimneypiece were 
respectively the dinner-wagon, providing more storage and 
more display, and a slippery horsehair sofa with a row of 
turned spindles in the back. The bay window, with its 


massive mahogany cornice pole, shaped like a boa-constrictor, 
was screened by heavy plush or cut velvet draperies, elegantly 
looped in fancifully cut brass chains, and elaborately 
patterned Nottingham lace curtains, caught up by satin 
pom-poms. Draughts were further excluded by red 
“‘sausages”’ on the meeting rails of each of the three windows, 
and in this secluded spot stood an enormous palm stand, 
which separated mother’s antimacassar caparisoned arm- 
chair from father’s, which was similarly attired. These two 
low arm-chairs, not to be confused with the two ‘‘carvers,”’ 
were, like the sofa, considered a necessary part of the prestige 
of a dining suite, though they had nothing to do with 
dining. 

The massive dining-table, 5 ft. wide, with five or six 
‘‘leaves,”’ occupied the centre of the room. When the table 
was not extended for entertaining, the surplus of the 12, 
16, 20 or 24 leather upholstered and buttoned chairs, made 
more hideous by white china castors to their front legs, 
were neatly ranged against the chocolate-coloured anaglyptic 
dado of the wall opposite the fireplace. Above this chair 
rail, the red flock wallpaper showed to perfection the heavy 
gilt frames of the family portraits. 

Although the Regency, like the whole Georgian period, 
was one in which there was a large measure of coarseness, 
dirt, dissipation and cruelty, it was also, among the upper 
classes, an age of enlightened taste in all the arts, among 
which must be included fine furnishing. The nobility and 
gentry rarely overstepped the line between richness and 
vulgarity, liked a certain number of ornate objects, but not too 
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REGENCY FURNITURE. VI—THE DINING PARLOUR 





Fig. II. One of the finest Regency dining-tables ever made. 


Rosewood, with graceful supports and carving of quality. 


Courtesy Hotspur. 


many of them, had an educated eye for quality, proportions 
and colours, and, perhaps most important of all, preferred 
to duplicate several reasonable sized pieces of furniture for a 
large room, rather than make one clumsy piece out of scale 
with all its surroundings. 

The Victorians loved bulk and ornament without regard 
to scale, and Victorian snobbery among nouveau riche indus- 
trialists decreed that, in their dining-rooms, all dishes must 
be served in sequence to all diners by uniformed servants 
who, in many homes, remained in the room, “‘waiting at 
table,” throughout the meal. The same love of ostentation 
also led to tables 5 to 6 ft. wide, so that a forest of cumber- 
some silver and glass ornaments, candelabra and dessert 
dishes could be displayed down the centre of the table. 

The Regency concept of the dining-room was quite 
different. Although in fine houses there were fine appoint- 
ments, the table was not overcrowded ; it was, apart from 
cutlery and glasses, used primarily for holding the particular 
requirements of the individual diners at each stage of the 
meal. Sideboard-tables were loaded with food, which was 
brought and taken away by servants and in many houses the 
diners helped themselves or each other ; only in great homes 
was your choice brought by servants from the sideboard to 
your place at table. 

Extending tables were made in considerable variety, the 
most popular consisting of a series of pedestals, the tops of 
which joined together with brass clips. The end tables of 
these ‘‘sets of dining tables,’’ as they were called, are usually 
D-shaped or semi-circular on plan. Most of them were made 
between 4 ft. 3 in. and 5 ft. 3 in. in width, and anyone who 
has bought an exceptionally narrow one of under 4 ft. 
probably has one which has been cut in width. The supports 
of the majority of these tables consist of a series of centre 
pillars, each with four claws, which terminate in brass shoes 
and castors. Sometimes the shoe is modelled as a lion paw, 
and often the claws are reeded and this same ornament 
repeated round the edges of the table-top. As the XIXth 
century advanced, the centre pillars became heavier and the 
greater widths of tops more favoured. 

Some Regency dining-tables, like other tables mentioned 
in this series, are supported on clusters of four turned 
columns, mounted on plateaux approximately half-way 
twixt top and floor. From these plateaux spring the four 
curved, tapering claws, as shown in Fig. I. This particular 
table incorporates a simple but effective method of extension, 
patented by Richard Gillow in 1800, which obviated the use 


Fig. III. An unusually small mahogany pedestal side- 
board. The “drawers” at the sides are dummies, actually 
extensions of the cupboard doors. Courtesy Harrods. 


of more than two pedestals for extending tables of moderate 
size. Under the tops of each of the pedestal tables are sliding 
frames, running in grooves; these frames may be drawn 
out towards each other, bolted together and the flaps or 
leaves laid on them and clipped together. The table illus- 
trated is 4 ft. wide and 5 ft. long when closed ; it takes two 
leaves, which extend it to 8 ft. 4 in. 

One of the finest quality Regency dining-tables ever made 
is shown in Fig. II. It is of rosewood and measures 5 ft. 3 in. 
in width and 11 ft. gin. in length. The top edging is carved 
with gadrooning and the unusual and graceful tripods with 
reeding, rope moulding and formal acanthus. 

Extending tables of the type used commonly during the 
second half of the XVIIIth century, consisting of two com- 
plete end tables with four fixed legs each and a separate 
centre table with gates supporting flaps, which joined the 
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Fig. IV. This type of sideboard is a direct descendant of the late XVIIIth-century designs of Sheraton and Hepple- 
white. The brass inlay round the top edge and the vertical use of “claw’’ supports bring it into line with early XIXth- 


century fashion. 


end tables by means of clips and sockets, continued to be 
made in small quantities during the Regency. The multi- 
plicity of their legs made them uncomfortable for seating 
and, although many of them have survived, the component 
parts have usually become separated from each other. They 
can be identified, however, by the marks left by the joining 
clip-sockets, under the table-tops. 

The Regency saw the invention of a number of other 
patents besides Gillow’s for extending tables; one, George 
Remington's patent of 1807, was for a table with framing 
extending in the form of a lazy-tongs. A few of these survive. 

The round dining-table, which avoided distinction 
among the guests, had quite a vogue during the Regency. 
Some of them, on massive centre pillars, have most ingenious 
means for extending the circumference of the circle by adding 
one or more outer rings of leaves, which are clipped together 
and supported on lopers sliding out radially from under the 
main table-top. One such exists which extends to a diameter 
of 8 ft. 

Regency sideboards usually measure between 6 ft. and 
6 ft. 6 in. in width. Exceptionally small ones, such as that in 
Fig. III, measuring 4 ft. wide, are a rarity, intended for a 
very small dining-room. This simple specimen is veneered 
with curl mahogany, the cross banding separated from the 
‘“‘curl” by an inlaid ebony line. The side ‘‘drawers’’ are 
dummies, being actually part of the doors. 

In large size, this two-pedestal type of sideboard, with 
centre drawer and cutlery boxes or urns on the pedestals, 
was very popular during the early eighteen hundreds. 
Sometimes the pedestals, supported on lion paws, have 
cutlery drawers below their tops, which are carried above 
the level of the bridge. 

The Regency sideboard, developed from the Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite types, was also used. An interesting 
example is shown in Fig. IV. It is of mahogany, inlaid with 


Courtesy Jeremy. 


satinwood and with the top edge further embellished with 
brass stars in an ebonised background ; the back rails of the 
chairs, which were originally designed en suite with it, 
would have been similarly decorated. Note the legs, which 
are really a vertical version of the claws of the dining, table 
shown in Fig. I, even to the similarity of the inlaid spear 
points. 

Probably more sideboard-tables than true sideboards 
were made for fashionable dining-rooms of this period. 
They fall into two distinct categories. Some were side-tables 
designed as a series intended for holding the dishes in large 
and stately rooms. Others were intended to be the centre- 
piece of a sideboard set, comprising the table, a pair of 
flanking pedestals supporting urns or cutlery caskets, and 
with a separate wine cooler under the table. 

This last idea was the Regency version of the sideboard 
set designed by Robert Adam, but it was more antiquarian 
in its conception. The pedestals and urns or caskets are 
usually Greek or a mixture of the two, both in outline and 
decorative motifs, and the tables, like the stately mahogany 
specimen, Fig. V, often have Egyptian heads in ormolu, or, 
alternatively, lion-headed monopodia with carved paws. 
The wine coolers, placed under the tables, are often shaped 
as sarcophagi. 

The Regency idea of having a series of medium-sized 
sideboard-tables in a large dining-room makes much more 
for a feeling of spaciousness and dignity than the building 
of enormous sideboard edifices. Some of the finest Regency 
dining-rooms, such as that at Southiil, contain as many as 
five sideboard tables of the same pattern. The State dining- 
room at Buckingham Palace contains a set of ten mahogany, 
partly gilded sideboard-tables on carved and fluted tapering 
legs and with mirror backs ; actually these tables date from 
the reign of William IV, because this part of the Palace 
was not completed when George IV died. 
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Fig. V. Sideboard tables, based on antiquarian models, were most fashionable during the Regency. There might be a series of them ina 
large room, or in a smaller room one might be used between pedestal cupboards supporting classical urns. Courtesy Legg of Dorchester. 


‘‘Dumb-waiters,”’ with a series of three graduated circular 
trays revolving round a circular pillar on a tripod, were a 
favoured adjunct for two or three dining or supping together. 
Placed at one corner of the table, they gave excellent service, 
and their obvious advantages in this servantless age are 
bringing them back to favour again to-day. 

The supper ‘‘Canterbury” or plate and cutlery stand on 
wheels was another form of specialised service trolley popular 
at the commencement of the last century ; it is much sought 
now as an arm-chair companion piece for periodicals and 
other accessories of relaxation. 

Finally, we come to the Regency convex mirrors, without 
which few dining- or reception-rooms were complete. 
Sheraton, in his Cabinet Dictionary of 1803, says, ‘*.. . they 
strengthen the colour and take off the coarseness of objects 
by contracting them...” and ‘‘... the perspective of the 
rooms in which they are suspended presents itself on the 
surface and produces an agreeable effect.’”” They vary in 
dimensions from about 1 to 3 feet and in quality from the 
lowest to the highest. A remarkably fine specimen, Fig. VI, 
is 34) in. in diameter with beautifully crisp acanthus and 
anthymion carving and a well-modelled surmount of an 
eagle holding in its beak a chain festoon with gilded balls. 
These are matched by the ball and ribbon cavetto which 
forms the centre line of the enriched frame. The silvered 
plate, as is usual in the best examples of this type of mirror, 
is separated from the gilt frame by a reeded ebonised mount, 
and there are scrolled candle sconces springing from the 
frame. 


Fig. VI. Convex mirrors enjoyed a great vogue. They 
vary greatly in size and quality. This is one of the 
largest and is of the highest quality. Courtesy Jeremy. 
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A gilt Cup 
and Cover tradition- 
ally presented by 
Catherine of Aragon 
to the founder of 
Corpus Christi Col- 


lege. London hall- 
mark 1515. Height 
7} in. 





Fig. II. A gilt Ablution Basin for the altar with a central 
print enamelled in colours with the arms of the See of 
Winchester impaling Foxe. Struck with the London hall- 
mark 1493. Diameter 16} in. Corpus Christi College. 


SILVER PLATE at the Oxford Treasures Exhibition 


HE splendour of Oxford colleges in the pageant-loving 
ui i days of the Tudors, Stuarts, and early Georgians is 

recaptured in a remarkable exhibition at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall in the City of London (open until August 29th). Here 
the ancient guild responsible for the purity and honest 
workmanship of London silver ever since the XIVth century 
is staging a display of the treasures of Oxford, including 130 
pieces of silver plate and, in addition, a wealth of clocks, 
watches, and jewellery, exquisitely illuminated manuscripts, 
rare books, and historic oil paintings. 





BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 

In the past a collection of sumptuously wrought gold, 
silver, and silver-gilt plate was the accepted expression of 
power and wealth, the Universities being celebrated for the 
magnificence of their treasures. Unfortunately nearly the 
whole of what would now be fabulous treasure was acquired 
from Oxford by Charles I for conversion into coinage by the 
mint he established there during the Civil War. The 
exhibition includes thirty examples of pre-Restoration plate, 
however, no fewer than eight being from Corpus Christi 
College, to which they were presented by Bishop Foxe, its 
founder. Foxe, one of the most influential statesmen of his 
time, held the offices of Secretary of State and Lord Privy 
Seal before his elevation to the See of Winchester in 1501. 

Bishop Foxe’s superb Gothic pastoral staff has been sent 
to the Goldsmiths’ Hall. Measuring slightly less than six feet 
over-all, its shaft is ornamented with two knops having 
traceried compartments. Above the upper knop are two 
tiers of niches with crocketed canopies displaying figures of 
saints with their emblems. St. Peter with book and key is 
enthroned beneath a canopy, and under the crook is the 
figure of an angel with outspread wings. This crozier, which 
is gilt, was probably made after Foxe’s appointment to the 
bishopric of Exeter in 1487. 

A spectacular gilt standing salt and cover of hour-glass 
form, given by Foxe to Corpus, is also exhibited. Each of its 
twelve panels contains openwork tracery with hare and 
hounds in its design, the pelican appearing in alternate 
panels: the cover is decorated to match. Each panei of the 
knop displays the Coronation of the Virgin against a green 
enamelled ground. The cover has an openwork finial with 
pendant pearls and three pelicans supporting a crystal. A 
gilt cup and cover (Fig. I) traditionally presented to Bishop 
Foxe by Queen Catherine of Aragon, bears the London hall- 
mark for 1515. Bowl, cover and foot of this font-shaped 


Fig. III. A gilt two-handled Cup and Cover chased with foliage 
against a matted ground. London, 1533. Height 7} in. Corpus 
Christi College. 
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SILVER PLATE AT OXFORD TREASURES EXHIBITION 


Fig. IV. Tankard 
with tapering body 
engraved with arab- 
esques and bird 
motifs with three 
applied cast masks. 
London, 1578. 
Height 8in. Trinity 
College. 
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Fig. V. St. Dun- 
stan at the feet of 
’ Christ: a self-por- 
trait of the patron 
saint of goldsmiths 
drawn c. 950. Given 
to the Bodleian Lib- 
rary by Thomas 
Allen in 1601. 





vessel are ornamented with raised lobes. Around the base of 
the hemispherical finial are engraved four circles enclosing 
a Tudor rose, a fleur-de-lys, and two pomegranates. 

The earlier of two pre-Reformation plain-rimmed 
ablution basins for the altar, also gifts to Corpus by Bishop 
Foxe, is gilt and bears the London hall-mark for 1493 
(Fig. II). Its central boss is encircled with 24 wavy rays 
resembling the flames of the sun as shown on some contem- 
porary maps. The later example, made in 1514, has a 
hollow container beneath with a spout from which water 


Duke of Ormonde. When raised to the rank of duke in 
1661, he was at the same time appointed High Steward of 
England, a nomination which carried with it the privilege of 
carrying the crown at the coronation of Charles II. A 
tankard from Oriel, of one gallon capacity and 10} inches in 
height, bears the hall-mark for 1678. 

The nine chalices, most of them accompanied by patens, 
date between 1498 and 1670. The early example is of the 
hexagonal type, the stem knop engraved with Gothic tracery 
between six lozenge-shaped facets displaying angels’ heads. 
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may be poured. In both basins the raised central knop is 
enamelled in colours with the arms of the See of Winchester 
impaling Foxe. 

Three other pieces of XVIth-century plate have come 
from Corpus. There is an unusual gilt two-handled cup and 
cover (Fig. III) with a vase-shaped body, which, like foot 
and cover, is chased with a foliage pattern on a matted 
ground. The cover is surmounted by three dolphins sup- 
porting a decorative finial. This cup, hall-marked 1533, 
was a gift from Robert Morwent, President of Corpus 1537 
1558. It was Morwent who hid, and thereby saved, the 
chapel plate and ornaments during the reign of Edward VI. 
The same donor also preserved the gilt standing salt made in 
1554 with a domed cover topped by a vase pedestal support- 
ing a naked boy holding a staff and shield. The most recent 
of the Corpus exhibits is a gilt flagon of 1598, displaying a 
cast panel bearing the arms of the college encircled with the 
garter and ensigned with an episcopal mitre. 

Of the fifteen tankards exhibited the most impressive is 
also the oldest. This is the gilt tankard of 1578 (Fig. IV) 
lent by Trinity College. The tapering body, strengthened 
by two boldly projecting girdles ornamented with egg and 
tongue moulding, is engraved with arabesques and birds and 
bears, and three applied cast plaques with bust figures. 
The thumbpiece is in the form of a mermaid holding a 
cornucopia. From the Ashmolean Library comes the next 
tankard in point of age, struck with the London hall- 
mark for 1667 and engraved with the arms of James Butler, 


Fig. VI. (Left and right) A pair of flagons with spherical bodies and 

long necks. London, 1598. (Centre) Chalice and paten. London, 

1612. All were given to Wadham College by its foundress, Dorothy 
Wadham. 


It is one of a pair, each accompanied by a paten. The All 
Souls Chalice, hall-marked 1564, is believed to have been a 
gift of Archbishop Parker, who rebuked the college for 
retaining medieval plate of pre-Reformation style. 

Few people are aware that St. Dunstan (g10-988), 
patron saint of silversmiths, was Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 959 until his death. At Goldsmiths’ Hall he is repre- 
sented by a self-portrait (Fig. V) drawn in ink upon parch- 
ment, depicting himself prostrated at the feet of Christ, who 
is shown as the Wisdom of God, holding in the right hand 
the rod of Jesse, in the left a book. This portrait, believed 
to have been drawn at Glastonbury, is included in a collec- 
tion of texts lent by the Bodleian Library. 











A Chalice of the Gothic revival form favoured 
by the High Church party in the reign of Charles I. 
St. John’s College. 
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Wadham has sent a chalice and paten (Fig. VI) engraved with an 
inscription recording them to have been a gift from the foundress, 
Dorothy Wadham. These, bearing the hall-mark for 1612, and the 
pair of high-footed flagons made in 1598 (Fig. V1) are all that remain 
of the large quantity of plate she presented to the college. A chalice 
lent by St. John’s has a slender hexagonal stem with a sexfoil foot 
(Fig. VII). This is struck with the hall-mark for 1641 and is a Gothic 
revival form favoured by the High Church party. 

Fewer than one hundred pieces of English gold plate remain in 
the country. One of these rarities, a two-handled, trumpet-footed cup 
and cover made in about 1660 for George Hall, Bishop of Chester, now 
the property of Exeter College, is on exhibition. Body and cover are 
lobed, the upper row of lobes encircling the body being embossed with 
flowers, the lower lobes with chased ornament. 

The purely domestic silver dates from the 1660’s, and includes a 
bellows, a number of exquisitely pierced fruit baskets, a unique two- 
handled argyle from which the gravy is poured from lidded spouts in 
the handles, a cruet stand of 1729 with three casters and two glass 
bottles, a toasted cheese dish with twelve removable trays for cheese, 
and a four-piece tea-service made in 1829 by Charles Fox. 

The interesting miscellaneous silver includes the hand candlestick 
believed to have been held in the hand of Queen Victoria when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Melbourne, after a dramatic 
midnight dash from Windsor, informed her that she was monarch. 
The handle is inscribed ‘*V to JC” and beneath is a record of its bequest 
to Balliol by John Conroy in 1900. The donor’s grandfather had been 
Comptroller of the Household to the Duchess of Kent, Queen Victoria’s 
mother. This piece of silver was made by R. Hennell of London, 1836. 
The same college has lent a silver-mounted horn snuff mull with a 
chain to which are attached a snuff shovel, pick, and hare’s foot. 

Eight pieces of modern silver plate have been lent, including the 
notable mustard 
pot and spoon (Fig. 
VIII), lent by Cor- 
pus. This, with a 
finial in the form 
of a pelican in her 
piety, was designed 
and made by Fran- 
cis Cooper in 1940. 


All the illustrations 

are by courtesy of the 

Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths. 


Fig. VIII. Mustard 
pot and spoon de- 
signed and made by 
Francis Cooper, 1940. 
Height 43 in. Cor- 
pus Christi College. 
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ENIGMATIC MR. TEBO 


BY GEORGE SAVAGE 





Fig. I. 


Bow. c. 1755. 


R. TEBO is a minor mystery of English porcelain 
M history, and the remarks which follow are offered 
as an attempt at its elucidation. 

What is known of him can be stated very briefly. 
W. B. Honey, in his Dictionary of European Ceramic Art, 
commences by mentioning his connection with Wedgwood. 
This, of course, is the only possible sequence, because we 
have no other certain information. I propose, therefore, 
to start with Wedgwood, and then to proceed to a con- 
sideration of wider possibilities. 

There are, beginning in November, 1774, a number of 
letters from Wedgwood to Bentley on the subject of Mr. 
Tebo, of which the following extracts are the most important 
for our present purpose : 


I think we can manage to model them, & Mr. Tebo 
has nothing else to do. He is not equal to a figure, but 
I can make him bost out, & others finish, these Heads. 

3rd July, 1775. 

Mr. Tebo leaves us the 11th of the month, and not 
before he has done us very considerable mischief ; 
for our modellers do less by one half than they did 
before, charging double prices for their work, & when 
talk’d to about it have their reply ready, that it is cheaper 
than Mr. Tebo’s, & is finished, which his work never 
is. 28th October, 1775. 


When Tebo left Etruria he went to Dublin. Here he 
modelled some portrait cameos which he desired to have 
made by Wedgwood in jasper. There would appear to be 
no evidence that these things were, in fact, manufactured. 
At this point Tebo is lost in obscurity, but there is reason 
for thinking that he may have returned to Staffordshire, 
which will be mentioned hereafter. 


Group of Musicians, probably modelled and assembled by Mr. Tebo. 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund J. Katz. 


II 


Mark : T* impressed. 


This, however, was Tebo at the height of his career. 
The events which led him to Etruria are still a matter for 
conjecture. 

On Bow, Plymouth, Bristol, and Worcester porcelain 
we find an impressed mark, thus: T°’. Less often we find 
a simple T, and in one case, T*. Most of the pieces thus 
marked bear a strong family resemblance, whatever factory 
they come from, and it has been suggested that they are 
the work of a migratory ‘“‘repairer’” named Tebo. Un- 
doubtedly ‘‘repairers’’ stamped initial letters of this kind 
into the clay before firing. Such examples as the impressed 
“B” at Bow, and ‘‘R” at Chelsea, spring readily to mind. 
The suggestion that these indicate the modellers Bacon 
and Roubiliac in the case of the examples mentioned, is 
obviously inaccurate, because specimens thus marked bear 
no relation whatever to their known works. The often- 
advanced argument, however, that these could not indicate 
the modeller because modellers did not ‘‘repair”’ their own 
work is a weak one. In the case of Tebo, I suggest that he 
was both modeller and ‘‘repairer,”” and therefore the mark 
might indicate his work in either capacity. Unfortunately, 
no marked example of his work for Wedgwood has been 
recorded, and, indeed, it is hardly likely that Wedgwood 
would have permitted it. 

Tebo is an unusual name, and it has been suggested 
that it was originally that of a Frenchman—Thibault or 
Thibaud. When we remember the curious orthography 
of Duesbury’s account book, this becomes entirely likely. 
A. J. B. Kiddell discovered an advertisement (recorded in 
the Transactions E.C.C. No. 1 of 1928, p. 21) which refers 
to Mr. Teboe, a jeweller, sufficient proof of the existence of 
the name and the spelling. 

If we accept the view that Tebo was a “‘repairer,’”’ we 
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Fig. II. Cormorant 
perched on a shell- 
strewn rock, a fish 
under its left claw. 
Bow. c. 1753. Col- 
lection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sigmund J. 


Katz. 





can, I think, from the nature of the pieces marked with the 
T°’, which are often partly moulded and partly modelled, 
assume that he also modelled on occasion before his 
employment by Wedgwood, and I propose to offer in proof, 
in the first place, a series of bird models from Bow, Wor- 
cester, Plymouth, and an unknown Staffordshire factory. 

His work on Bow porcelain is the earliest, and perhaps 
the commonest marked examples are salts or sweetmeats 
in the form of shells, with shell-encrusted bases. Many of 
these can reasonably be placed about 1750-52. 

Two Bow pieces with shell-encrusted bases are shown 
in Figs. I and II. The cormorant is unmarked, but the 
shells on the base are similar to those to be seen on the 
shell salts and on the large group marked T*. The bird 
itself is very similar in modelling technique to the T° 
marked Worcester vase (Fig. VI), which has an eagle or 
phoenix finial, and it can therefore be fairly claimed as 
belonging to this class. The eagles (Fig. VIII) from the 
Wernher collection come from Plymouth.* Weknow Tebo 
to have worked there from the existence of some marked 
pieces, and the type of the base, strongly reminiscent of 
some later Bow wares, is most significant. There is also an 
extremely similar model of an eagle made in a porcellanous 
ware known to have been used in Staffordshire towards the 
end of the XVIIIth century which may be by his hand, 


Fig. III. Jupiter 

riding on an 

Eagle. (Air, from 

a set of the 

Elements.) Bow. 
c. 1755. 


and the similarity in colouring to that used on the Worcester 
finial is a point worth close consideration. I have also seen, 
recently, a cream-ware cruet of about the same period which 
has an eagle finial closely related to those already described, 
although somewhat cruder in modelling. It could not be 
claimed that the latter examples are necessarily by his 
hand, but it is fair to say that the balance of probability 
is in favour of it, and we may therefore concede the possi- 
bility that he returned to Staffordshire after his Dublin 
period. 

The vase from Worcester is more often seen with a 
flower knop, the eagle being distinctly rare. Only three 








poses 


Fig. IV. Neptune 
with a Dolphin. 
(Water, from a set of 
the Elements.) See 


Fig. III for com- 
parison of styles. 
Bow. 1760 — 65. 


Courtesy of the Has- 
tings Museum. 


Fig. V. Juno with 
aneagle. (Air, from 
a set of the Ele- 
ments.) The bird 
is modelled in the 
same style as the 
others illustrated, 
and the figure be- 
longs to the same 
set as Fig. IV. 
Bow 1760-65. 


* This bird is probably in- 
tended to be a phoenix, which 


1 distinct problem for the 


writer, since there are a pair. As, 
however, only one phoenix exist- 
ed at a time, there is no plural 
I suggest phoenices. 
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Fig. VI. Rare vase surmounted by an 
eagle finial. A style seen at Bow, Derby, 
Worcester, and Bristol in circular and 
hexagonal section. Marked T° impressed. 
Worcester. c. 1768. Courtesy of Winifred 
Williams (Antiques). 


examples are known to me. A similar type of vase was 
made at Bristol without this finial, and they are extremely 
reminiscent of vases of circular section not uncommon from 
Derby, but somewhat scarcer from Bow. There is no 
record, so far as 1 am aware, of anything like this from 
Derby bearing the mark associated with Tebo, so it seems 
fairly obvious that these Derby vases with masks, applied 
flowers, a ‘‘frill” near the base, and, usually, a bird finial, 
were either copied from an early Bow model, of which I have 
seen phosphatic examples that appeared to have been made 
about 1755, or directly from ihe Meissen original. Certain 
it is that the birds on the Derby specimens have no resemb- 
lance to those pictured here, but are the same as some well- 
known Derby birds of the period or earlier. 

I think we can accept the important group of Musicians 
as the work of Tebo as a modeller. It has the shell-encrusted 
base which has been ‘‘landscaped”’ with a little stream of 
water and a few floral additions. The mark is impressed 
at the back, under-glaze. The early figures of Neptune, 
from a set of the Elements, sometimes have a shell-encrusted 
base, and this set may be by his hand. Fig. III, a figure 
of Jupiter representing Air from a set of the Elements, is 
decidedly by the same hand, and I would draw attention 
particularly to the eagle upon which he is mounted. All 
these examples exhibit a certain naiveté of style, with which 
Tebo may reasonably be associated. 

Dr. F. Severne MacKenna has suggested that Tebo might 
have been the Muses Modeller. I owe him an apology for 









Fig. VIII. Front and rear views 
of a phoenix for comparison with 
the cormorant and the Worcester 
vase finial. Plymouth. c. 1770. 
Unmarked. The Wernher Collec- 
tion, Luton Hoo. 
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Fig. VII. Turk and Companion. Another pair is known with the 
mark T° impressed. Worcester. c. 1768. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sigmund J. Katz. 


having elsewhere stated that this was hardly likely, because 
the interval between Tebo’s work at Bow, in the early 
1750's, suggested that he ought to have improved by 1775 
somewhat more than Wedgwood’s letters would give us 
reason to think. I did not then take into account the pre- 
cision demanded by Wedgwood. On the other hand, from 
the example illustrated as the undoubted work of the 
‘‘Muses Modeller” (Fig. IX), it seems obvious that the 
hand which modelled the group of Musicians and other 
pieces illustrated as probably by Tebo, could not 
have been responsible for Polyhymnia. Moreover, none of 
the Muses group seem to be any later than about 1753. 
If we accept Dr. MacKenna’s hypothesis, we are faced with 
the task of accounting for Tebo’s movements between 
1753 and the time at which he arrived at either Worcester 
or Plymouth—say about 176s. 

The close resemblance between some early Bow speci- 
mens and certain Plymouth models is a matter of observation 
to which attention has frequently been drawn. Some ex- 
amples have been recorded marked T°’, and I have seen 
one marked X, which may bear some relation to the T* 
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Fig. IX. For comparative purposes. The Muse, Polyhymnia, by 
the “Muses Modeller.” Bow. c. 1750. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Crown Copyright reserved. 


of the group. Notably, shell-salts were popular at Plymouth. 
The rather naively modelled large reclining lions seen at 
Bow in white have been recorded as coming from Plymouth, 
and here again we may have the hand of Tebo. The style is 
similar, and he may have taken the moulds with him. 

After careful consideration of the available cvidence, 
I am inclined to think that he went to Worcester before 
he arrived at Plymouth and Bristol, but this is largely a 
matter of opinion. Of exceptional importance is the appear- 
ance of the mark on the Worcester Turk and Companion. 
The pair I illustrate (Fig. VII) are not marked, but a similar 
marked pair is known. Here again the modelling is primitive 
and not unlike that of certain Bow examples. To my mind, 
the strongest evidence in favour of a Bow modeller as a 
“repairer” and modeller at Worcester is the Worcester 
Gardener, illustrated by W. B. Honey in Old English 
Porcelain, Plate 74(c), which not only has a four-footed 
rococo base in the Bow style, but has a bocage which is 
typically Bow in type. The T° mark appears on certain 
covered baskets with twig handles at Worcester, but these 
are not quite so characteristic, and he may have been 
functioning only as a ‘‘repairer.”’ 

So far as I am aware Bristol figures bear little relation to 
those I have suggested as possibly modelled by this artist, so 
it is fair to assume that he functioned as a “‘repairer.”’ 

We are now in a position to summarise the evidence 
which has been discussed. There is one basic assumption 
which, at present, cannot be proved, and must be accepted 
as likely in all the circumstances, i.e., the relation of the 
mark to a workman named Tebo. Taking this as a starting 
point, I think it will be generally agreed that the specimens 
put forward as his work can be accepted. Except for the 
lions, none of the things from one factory are reproduced 
elsewhere with any sort of close fidelity, which makes the 
assumption that he both modelled and ‘‘repaired” a 
reasonable one. If the matter had been merely one of 
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transference of moulds, we could expect to find identical 
models from different sources. The inference must be, 
therefore, that he acted in both capacities. Moreover, we 
know from Wedgwood that Tebo sought employment as a 
modeller, so he must have had some experience of this kind 
behind him. In fact, Wedgwood’s letters suggest that 
Tebo had disappointed him by failing to live up to expecta- 
tions in this respect. 

I think it will be agreed that there is a strong element 
of cohesion between all the works put forward as likely to 
have been by his hand, so much so that they are almost 
certainly by one man. Who, then, more likely than the 
man who stamped his work T°’, and the assumption that 
he was Wedgwood’s Mr. Tebo has, at least, a large measure 
of probability in its favour. 

This, of course, is inevitably a reconstruction on very 
slender evidence, but it is to be hoped that wider con- 
sideration of the factors discussed will bring forth addi- 
tional facts, either confirmatory or in disproof. By 
proceeding on the lines suggested, we may eventually be 
able to chart Tebo’s wanderings in more detail than has 
been possible hitherto. 


INLAID CABINET 

G.W.W. (St. Annes-on-Sea). The cabinet here reproduced is 
g ft. high and 3 ft. wide, and is in walnut with ivory or bone inlay ; 
the pictured panels in inlaid woods, the centre panel at base has had 
a metal coat of arms, now mostly missing, on the top is a seal with a 
shield showing a cross with two flags on either side and the inscription 
R. DOGANNA PRINCIPALE DI MILANA. 

The cabinet is inlaid 
with what is known as 
certosina work, through 
its connection with the 
great Certosa or Carthu- 
sian monastery between 
Milan and Pavia, where 
this work was practised 
in the XVth_ century. 
Work of this type did not 
originate there, however, 
but probably came to 
Italy from Persia or India. 
It was also largely prac- 
tised in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and in all three 
countries it is believed 
that Indian workers set- 
tled. The work was also 
practised by Moors, and 
many of the designs are 
essentially Moorish or 
Arabic in origin. 

Inlaid pictures (or in- 
tarsia as the art is known) 
were also produced largely 
in Renaissance Italy, where 
the craft assumed a high 
standing and _ attracted 
many fine artists. It is 
unusual to find intarsia, 
certosina and carving all 
on the same piece of 
furniture if it was made 
during the period that it 
was really in vogue. 

Judging by the photo- 
graph, this cabinet was 
made during the revival 
period in the second half 
of the XIXth century, 
and it appears to be one of 
those elaborate pieces in a 
mixture of styles which 
was made essentially as a 
tour de force for one of the 
many exhibitions which 
were held in Western 
Europe in the wake of the 
successful 1851 Exhibition. 

Early pieces decorated with certosina are beautifully finished 
externally but are very rough and crude inside. One would 
expect this cabinet to be extremely well finished inside and 
probably quite highly polished. If this is the case, one could be 
quite certain that it is a late XIXth-century specimen, made in the 
heart of the Italian furniture-making industry, which is Milan. 
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MOISE KISLING 


BY RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


OISE KISLING, who died at his villa in the little 

Mediterranean painters’ village of Sanary on April 

31, 1953, was almost the last of the cosmopolitan 
school of melancholic, sensual, wild-natured painters 
associated with the heyday of Montparnasse. 

Kisling was born in Cracow ghetto, where his father was 
a tailor, in 1891. He first studied painting at Cracow 
Academy and, at nineteen, decided to take the advice of his 
master and ‘‘go to Montmartre and look for a young Spanish 
painter called Picasso.” Kisling went, fell in love with Paris, 
saw Cézanne through Picasso’s eyes, and painted a few 
cubist landscapes. But his whole Slav and Jewish nature 
revolted against the intellectuality of cubism, which was an 
insufficient medium to express his intense and sensual love 
of nature. Although still frequenting Picasso’s famous 
Bateau lavoir studio in the rue Ravignan, he was soon 
finding a mean between the discoveries of French painting 
since the Impressionists and his own sad, optimistic Cracow- 
ghetto personality. 

In 1912, the writer, Schalom Asch, discovered Kisling 
and persuaded a rich Moscow citizen to send the painter an 
allowance of 300 francs a month. Like most of the many 
strokes of luck in Kisling’s existence, this windfall was 
celebrated by a riotous tour of Paris cafés which, in this case, 
ended with Kisling and a number of future illustrious names 
spending the night at the police station. 

In 1914 he joined the Foreign Legion and, the following 
year, returned to Paris from the front seriously injured. But 
once again a windfall arrived. The American sculptor 
Chapman Chandler, a fellow legionnaire, was killed and his 
will made Kisling richer by 25,000 francs. 

Kisling established himself in Montparnasse and threw 
parties to which came all the (later) well-known names of 
that school of painting which Modigliani, their leader, 
baptised the morbidezza group: the Lithuanian Soutine 
and the Japanese Foujita, the Bulgar Pascin and the Russian 
Chagall, Modigliani himself, as well as writers, collectors, 
models and a string of slumming aristocrats and Murger- 
esque hangers-on. 

Kisling, with his doleful smile and rather mischievous 
Mongoloid eyes—his friend the critic, André Salmon, who 
was at Kisling’s deathbed, once said that he looked like an 
Eskimo plumber—was in his social element at these 
gatherings. He was the incarnation of that wild-living, 
Watteauesque, Caravaggio-like, rather over-romantic painter 
which has now disappeared completely from the Paris scene. 
Articles written just after a painter’s death are invariably 
over-flattering, and so this is perhaps the place to say that 
Kisling’s Bohemian nature had a distinctly limiting effect 
on his work and that Kisling was prevented from ever 
achieving genius by those very qualities which persuaded 
him to paint—-and to paint with intense sincerity and solidly 
competent craftsmanship. 

Kis, as he was known, became the favourite client of 
the most legendary of all Paris models—‘‘Kiki de Mont- 
parnasse.”” She posed for him so often in the ‘twenties that 
all his portraits of the period—the novelist Colette, the 
actresses Arletty and Valentine Tessier—were all transformed 
into variations of Kiki. As a personality, Kiki was just a 
model like any other, and she ended her life in poverty after 
a collaboration trial for being the mistress and informer of a 
Gestapo officer ; but her half-closed dark eyes, her insolent 
fringe and her sulky, melancholic look were still to be found 
even in the figure paintings of Kisling’s last period—gipsies 
in the Midi, New York models, and the well-known flower- 
seller picture of his 1951 exhibition. Kiki answered Kisling’s 
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Moise Kisling, 1891-1953 


often facile interpretation of sensuality, which he was 
generally reproached with making too attractive—in the 
derogatory sense of the word—but she inspired too about half 
of the painter’s best work and helped him realise himself. 

Kisling defended the nature of his figure work by saying : 
“T only notice one sort of woman—the beautiful—and I 
love all those that I notice. I paint them as I see them— 
desirable.” 

In 1940, with two racial origins—Polish and Jewish— 
likely to make things difficult for him under the Germans, 
Kisling succeeded in escaping to Lisbon. There, still more 
luck awaited, for he arrived too late for the boat on which he 
had booked a passage and which was to be torpedoed and 
lost with all hands in mid-Atlantic. Kisling’s death was 
announced for the first time. It was reported again in the 
French Press at the end of the war, and it was characteristic 
of Kisling’s nature to have a cuttings agency send him copies 
of everything said about him all over the world after both his 
deceases. These cuttings, to the discomfiture of certain 
critics, used to adorn the wall of the studio which he took 
after the war in the rue de Val-de-Grace. 

When Kisling arrived in New York and heard that he 
had been reported dead he at once seized the opportunity to 
stage an exhibition with pictures brought from Portugal. 
With an unashamed love of the bold headline, Kisling told 
the New York Press: ‘This is my first posthumous 
exhibition.” 

Back in Paris after the war, disillusioned by the ‘‘lack 
of humanity and soul” in contemporary American life, 
Kisling recognised at once that Paris too had changed, and 
that the literature and painting of despair which characterised 
the Liberation period signified that he belonged already to 
the past. Morbidezza was no longer enough and romanticism 
had been banished. With his Paris and Marseilles studios 
occupied by squatting homeless families, Kisling fled from 
a fresh risk of disillusionment to Sanary, although he later 
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Portrait of Mme. Sylvie. Size 40 by 27 in. Oil Painting. Courtesy 
The Adams Gallery, 1926. 


made frequent visits to Paris when he found a new studio 
there. At Sanary he lived with his Bretonne wife amidst 
a host of dogs, persian cats, pigeons, three parrots famous 
for their vocabulary, and a garden of exotic flowers. It was 
at Sanary that he died, of uraemia, and he was buried the 
following day in Sanary cemetery. 


Kisling was a painter of idealised reminiscences, of 
atavistic childhood longings and carnal adult yearnings. 
The cornucopia theme of other ages, with its subconscious 
meaning of material and fleshly desire, took shape in Kisling’s 
hands in the form of vast flower subjects, nets swollen with 
miraculous catches, ragged street-girls (always bearing a 
strong resemblance to Kiki) in whose statuesque immobility 
and glassy, wondering resignation one can sense a need for 
physical awakening, a surface morbidezza which one feels 
that some life-loving satyr will one day banish and which 
half-fades at once under the inevitably sensuous glance of 
the spectator. 

Kisling’s painting is vulgar in the best sense of the word. 
Bariolic colour expressed his florid Jewish temperament, and 
his palette was a suave mixture of intense, voluntarily vivid, 
lacquered tones—balanced and made to vibrate in the 
later works by subtle use of dark and bituminous-looking 
browns and blacks—which often caught the theme extremely 
well but which sometimes developed into facile or rather 
obvious harmonies. The well-known ‘‘Femme au chile” 
is a typical example of a Kisling in which his pure, descrip- 
tive, Ingres line is rather lost under the shopwindow effect 
of his play of reds and greens on the over-pretty shawl. 

From the moment Kisling emerged from his brief cubist 
period his work was marked by a certain easily digestible 
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Les deux gitanes. 1950. 


melancholy, a sadly optimistic awareness that life held some- 
thing better than a bourgeois glance at the world suggested. 
Humour balances the thin veil of surface sadness in the figure 
work while his landscapes reveal a latent talent for construc- 
tion which he generally found imposed too harsh a discipline 
on his essentially spontaneous figure and nude work ; 
construction was, for Kisling, an intellectual, mathematical 
and therefore abstract contradiction of his desire to express 
the utmost carnal and human qualities of his subjects. 

Kisling liked the Midi, with its colour and constant 
sunshine. When he first arrived back there in 1946, he 
seemed to rediscover something of the sad gaiety of the 
‘twenties, and he dismissed what had just been the most 
commercially successful years of his life by saying: ‘‘I must 
get seven years of America out of my system.” 

On the disillusioning experience of his ‘‘refugee”’ period, 
he once said: ‘“The only thing I can paint is the sensuality 
of living—a woman, a bouquet. In New York the women 
are dull, doll-like, insufficiently female, and even the flowers 
look stupid. Over there it was hard to find the emotion to 
paint.” 

He left all his American canvases with American dealers 
and put the whole New York period out of his mind. 

Kisling’s last paintings helped to scotch the impression 
that he was just a society painter. He used to protest: 
‘“‘I am not a mondain painter—my art is conceived with the 
soil and the sky and the trees.” 

With the village baker’s wife as his nude model, and 
passing gipsies posing for figure work, Kisling embarked on a 
fruitful final period. He was encouraged to see that many 
of his earlier paintings had improved under the sombring 
effect of time and his later pictures were often painted in 
darker tones in consequence. 
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MOISE KISLING 


Nu au canapé. 1951. 


To critics of the over-attractiveness of his works, he 
answered with his usual Jewish enthusiasm: ‘‘I copy nature 
as it is—beautiful. I should like to paint pure sunshine. 
Painting a landscape is like digging with a pickaxe for a 
hidden jewel: the advantage of the Midi is that rubies and 
emeralds are scattered everywhere.” He used to rise literally 
at dawn and during his last year painted often outside. He 
was one of the very few famous contemporary painters who 
paint landscapes in the open air, on the spot. 

Kisling was an enemy of systems and formulz, although 
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his own work was marked by an evenness of theme and 
treatment that often came very close to being a formula. 
He used to say that he painted “‘not with the brain but with 
the flesh.” 

Probably the strongest influence noticeable in Kisling 
was that of Ingres. He was also a passionate admirer of 
another painter rarely mentioned these days—Rubens. 

The only strong contemporary influence in his develop- 
ment was that of his one-time friend Derain whose painting, 
with time, appears more and more to be an expression of 
unexpressed sensuality. If Derain remained the greater 
painter of the two it is probably because he has lived much 
less successfully than Kisling who, given a very similar 
character to Derain’s, realised his sensual nature to the full. 
A person without complexes makes an incomplete artist 
and the penalty of Kisling’s full life was a less full art than 
that of the introvertive and disenchanted Derain. Kisling 
was extrovertive to an unusual degree in a painter: he even 
whistled while he painted or, in later years, chewed on a fat 
cigar with the air of a prosperous music-hall impresario. 

Of all painters, Kisling, with his love of rich food and 
wine and women and sensuality in all its forms, lent himself 
most to gossip: anecdotes about him are legion. Among 
those that are authenticated are the story of his two duels 
(one with sabres and one with loaded pistols) with his fellow- 
Pole and fellow-painter Gottlieb, and the charming one, 
vouched for by André Salmon, which runs as follows: a 
young girl took her mother to see an exhibition of Kisling’s 
and the mother—this was in the ’twenties—stopped in 
horror before a lascivious, lifelike nude portrait of her 
daughter; recriminations began, and the daughter, to 
defend herself, blurted out, ‘‘But I didn’t pose for him— 
ever. He must have painted it from memory.” 

Kisling was what newspapers call a colourful personality. 
He often painted idealised street-urchins who seemed to 
have touched the rock-bottom of childish despair and found 
the beginnings of the serenity of childish optimism: Kisling 
himself was any one of those children, grown up. Now that 
romanticism is stealing back into art he may well have a 
message for the young painter struggling painfully out of 
an art-age of over-logical pessimism. 





EVENTS IN PARIS 


EW exhibitions opened at a rate of at least a dozen 
N a week in late May and in June. Predominant was 

the Salon de Mai, the most abstract and therefore the 
most restful of the post-war salons. Not that all the paintings 
are non-representational : André Marchand’s ‘‘L’Arlésienne” 
and Villon’s ‘‘Atelier de mécanique, tintamarre”’ satisfy all 
the intellectual demands of the onlooker without deserting 
the basic instincts or the métier of painting. It takes a 
Villon to paint a tintamarre, or din, convincingly in colour. 
Noteworthy too were Pignon’s crew in a ship’s rigging—an 
excellent theme for a painter with a great talent for com- 
position—Despierre’s effective landscape of blue mansard 
roofs, Aizpiri’s still life, and on the abstract walls, Roberta 
Gonzalez’s semi-abstract studies in brown. But probably 
the best pictures in the Salon were two by unknown painters 
hung in obscure corners—a ‘‘Nature morte aux poissons,”’ 
by Georges Arditi, showing a decided gift for controlling 
vast and complicated tone constructions, and the large 
‘‘Composition” of a young painter called Jean-Marie 
Calmettes, a painting notable for its astonishing organisation 
of white as the dominant tone in a decorative composition 
of rhythmic figure—and object—arabesques. 

Marcoussis dominates the engravings, but the ‘‘Jacob et 
l'ange”” and the ‘‘Saint-Georges et le dragon” of Roger 
Vieillard, as well as the four ‘‘Chateaux en Espagne” works 
of Albert Flocon, are superb examples of the pure descriptive 
stylised line drawings which characterise the strong new 
school of contemporary French engravers. The sculpture 
section was the most international, the most interesting 
entries being Moore’s ‘‘Internal-external forms” in bronze, 
the Italian Berto Lardera’s ‘‘Rythme héroique”’ in iron, the 
Austrian Day Schnabel’s decorative bas-relief and Picasso’s 
fascinating ‘‘Le chévre et la bouteille’—all refreshingly 
different from each other in concept, feeling, style and 
materials. Picasso’s exhibit is a little masterpiece in dis- 
carded scrap and is probably the most interesting piece in 
the Salon: it stresses the dominant current both of this 
show and of 1953 French art in general, namely, that roman- 
ticism, stripped of its bourgeois charm, but with all its 
instinctive beauty and pessimistic significance, is on its way 
back with powerful strides. 

Picasso is exhibiting at the Galerie Louise Leiris and here 
the romantic trend is confirmed in the sculpture and ceramic 
exhibits. The paintings—nearly all exercises on the familiar 
Picasso-ism of painting objects or figures from two or more 
angles at once—are recapitulations of former zsthetic 
experiences. More impressive are his two drawings of 
Balzac, in which his descriptive line combines a volume- 
containing quality with an intense power to capture the 
feeling of the subject and even with a talent for caricature. 
But it is in the sculptures from scrap materials that one 
feels the most intimate contact with Picasso’s intense creative 
brain as it is to-day—particularly in his crane-bird in iron 
jetsam with a coxcomb made from a mechanic’s wingnut, 
and in the long-tailed she-monkey in which the head is 
made of two toy motor-cars, chassis to chassis, and in which 
a delicate rhythm and a heavy maternal bestiality are 
adroitly mixed. Painters have often painted jetsam and 
objects rescued from the scrap-heap. Picasso shows us 
that sculpture too can belong to the familiar scrap-heap 
world about us and that romanticism, traditionally ephemeral, 
can have its roots in the permanent soil of truth. 

A new gallery, that of Simone Badinier in the rue Laffitte, 
is to be devoted entirely to sculpture. This bold venture 
has opened with some small figure pieces by Joseph Riviére, 
a talented young sculptor who has done much work for the 
State. The clou of this show is the maquette for his moving 
and original memorial, ‘‘Le Projeté,” to mine-lifters killed 
in Alsace. Riviére pitches his expressive figure almost 
horizontally, legs and arms spread, against three tall diverging 
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André Lhote: 
Le jugement 
de Paris. 





pointed spires which suggest the explosion and enable the 
figure to lie, as it were, in mid-air. 

The social conscience of Edouard Pignon, exhibiting at the 
Galerie de France, has moved on from the misery-of-labour 
theme (one remembers his ‘‘La cuisine de mineur”’ of 1950) 
to joy-through-work : particularly characteristic of his new 
view of existence are the trio of pictures of Provengal 
jasmin-pickers, with their warm play of green and blue and 
yellow. At all costs, the communist Pignon is artist enough 
to paint to please himself and he is very good at almost 
everything he does. Like Picasso, he has returned with 
success to maternity subjects. 

At the Galerie d’Art Vivant there is a 1908-53 retrospec- 
tive of the works of André Lhote, from the earliest cubism 
to the latest landscape of organised colour brought back 
from his recent trip to Brazil. The gallery next door has an 
exhibition of Gleizes and his pupils and Lhote’s more solid 
version of cubism comes out well from the comparison. 

State exhibitions include one of contemporary American 
sculptors and painters at the Musée d’Art Moderne, another 
called ‘‘A Hundred Years of French Painting,” at the Petit 
Palais (to which the Galerie Bernier has an excellent pendant, 
‘‘Présences de la nature,” grouping most well-known 
French and French-adopted painters of this century), an 
exhibition to rehabilitate Steinlen at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and a glimpse, at the Orangerie, of the state 
donations of the late David David-Weill—paintings, 
engravings, some fine Buddhic sculpture, pottery, arms and 
other objects. Some of the paintings David-Weill gave are 
famous—Géricault’s ‘‘La folle,” with its strong Rembrandt 
influence, Daumier’s ‘‘La blanchisseuse,’”’ as well as master- 
pieces by Degas, Ingres, Renoir and Manet. 

The Bernheim-Jeune has a Vuillard exhibition in aid of 
the Artist’s Orphanage. There are all types of Vuillard’s 
work, from the excellent very-Japanese early works (such as 
“‘La plage de Villerville,”” 1910) onwards, and concluding 
some excellent interiors from private collections, notably 
the ‘‘Nu au canapé,”’ 1920. Other interesting exhibitions 
include a Bourdelle retrospective at the Maison de la 
Pensée Frangaise, a Sérusier retrospective at the Durand- 
Ruel which helps one better to appreciate Gauguin, a big 
Utrillo show in aid of tottering Versailles at the Galerie 
Paul Petridés, a new Léger exhibition at the Louis Carré, 
and the twenty-six cinema, ballet, opera and theatre décors 
of Wakhévitch at the Drouant-David: the latter show the 
painter’s astonishing adaptability, for they range from 
excellent work done for comedies by André Roussin and 
classic-style dramas by Romains and Claudel, to highly 
imaginative backcloths for Tennessee Williams, Supervielle 
and Shakespeare, as well as for Covent Garden, for the 
Roland Petit modern ballet and for French, British and 
Hollywood films. 

R.W.H. 
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EVENTS IN HOLLAND 


UMMER season in Holland seems to become most promis- 
S ing. When this issue appears a unique exhibition will just 

have been opened at the municipal museum in The Hague. 
The versatile director Wijsenbeek, LL.D., and his active 
staff succeeded in arranging a show of art treasures from the 
Vatican which have never been outside Italy. Masterpieces of 
Christian art from the Middle Ages to the Baroque are on view. 
At the same time, the Central Museum in Utrecht displays 
“Dutch Architectural Paintings” with, inter alia, Saenredam, de 
Hooch and Emanuel de Witte, including important loans from 
Great Britain. The exhibition of Venetian painting, now 
figuring in Schaffhausen, will be transferred to the Amsterdam 
Rijksmuseum, enlarged with additional loans. The van Gogh 
Festival goes on: the Jubilee exhibition now at the Krdller- 
Miiller Museum in Otterlo will continue in the Amsterdam 
municipal museum, where actually French contemporaries of 
van Gogh can be seen. 

The art dealers, too, are doing their best to fill the generally 
quiet summer period. Apart from a few minor shows in 
Amsterdam and The Hague, the big Dutch Lustrum Art and 
Antique Dealers’ Fair is in full preparation. It will be held in 
the middle of August, for the fifth time, in the Prinsenhof- 
museum at Delft. This post-war effort of the Netherlandish 
trade to regain its former international position attracted 22,000 
visitors last year from all over the world within three weeks. 
Insiders say that the results were more than satisfactory. 

The auction season has come to a close now, more or less, 
and only outstanding sales can be quoted this time. An early 
van Gogh (Drente, Sept.—Oct. 1883), recorded by de la Faille, 
No. F.188 from the Smit collection, Kinderdijk, realised 4,200 
guilders on June g at Mak’s in Dordrecht. An interesting 
sale took place three weeks earlier in Ellecom, near Arnhem, 
where the curious collection of the well-known surgeon, the 


late Dr. L. D. v. Hengel, came under the hammer : total result 
over a quarter million guilders. The first day brought a nice 
collection of old Persian carpets and rugs, mostly XVIIIth and 
XIXth century. In spite of the presence of many buyers, 
go good carpets, which partly had been exhibited in 1946 and 
1949 in the Rijksmuseum and the Delft Prinsenhof, brought 
only 40,000 guilders ; thus an average of £30 to £60 had been 
paid for pieces from the Caucasus and Central Asia. The 
highest price reached a star-Ushak (about 1600) with 3,100 
guilders. The second day of the auction brought a sensation 
for 85 pictures ; the whole lot catalogued with sounding names, 
however, mostly with the annotation ‘tin the manner of’’ or 
“ascribed to’’ and ‘‘school of,’’ realised more than 200,000 
guilders. The top price fetched two attractive paintings by 
Avercamp with 27,000 guilders. Although listed as Hendrik 
Averkamp, they may be considered as typical examples by his 
nephew Barent. A good still-life by van Beyeren in brown 
shade, from the W. A. Coats collection, Scotland, brought 
6,600 guilders. 16,500 guilders were paid for an unusual Jan 
Steen self-portrait as a hunter; 8,400 for an early Cuyp. 
Numerous pictures by or attributed to Jac. v. Ruisdael, W. v. d. 
Velde, Hieronymus Bosch, Rembrandt, Jordaens, Philips 
Koninck, Hercules Seghers, Hendr. v. d. Burch, Terborch, 
Carel Fabritius, Hobbema, Judith Leyster, Metsu, etc., made, 
3-5,000 guilders. A large van der Neer winter landscape 
fetched 7,200 guilders. 

The Leyden Lakenhal Museum now shows recent acquisi- 
tions: 16 pictures by XVIIth-century masters who worked in 
Leyden: inter alia a Rembrandt, three Jan Steens, four van 
Goyen, two Gerard Gou and a Willem van Mieris. These 
paintings had been sold to Germany during the war and were 
afterwards claimed back by the Dutch Government. 

m. 2. C, 


An Exhibition of Chelsea and Tournai Porcelain at 


the Belgian Institute 


6, Belgrave Square, S.W.1, is in its last week, but latecomers have until July 4 


before it closes. It should not be missed. 


Under the joint patronage of the Belgian Ambassador in London and the British 


BY GEORGE SAVAGE 
Te: exhibition of Chelsea and Tournai porcelain at the Belgian Institute, 


Ambassador in Brussels, and sponsored by the Belgian Ministry of Education, the 
Anglo-Belgian Cultural Convention, and the Chelsea Society, it is a new departure 
in exhibitions of porcelain, its primary purpose being to show correspondences 
between the work of the two factories. 

Nicholas Sprimont of Chelsea was born in Liége. The links between the two 
factories were many and various, and appear to have begun even before the foun- 
dation of the Tournai porcelain factory in 1751. The researches of Major Tapp 
at Tournai brought many interesting facts to light, and have provided us with much 
material for speculation. William Duvivier, for instance, came from Tournai to 
Chelsea in the 1740’s. His son, Henri Joseph, returned to Tournai as a painter in 
1763, in which year the Chelsea factory was offered for sale. The Tournai proprietor, 
Francois Peterinck, referred to him as ‘‘a certain Henri Joseph Duvivier who had 
learned the art of painting on porcelain in England under the tuition of the Great 
Masters of that art.’’ His work at Tournai can be seen on No. 32, but it is hard to 
resist the conclusion that he inspired the cup and saucer decorated with an elephant 
and that one of the ‘‘Great Masters” was Jefferyes Hamet O’Neale. The resemblance 
between this animal and an amusing elephant by O’Neale (in a panel on a plate 
belonging to the Warren Hastings service from Chelsea) is enough to warrant the 
speculation. 

Correspondences between figures are no less remarkable. Mr. William King, 
of the British Museum, in an introductory essay on the Chelsea factory contributed 
to the catalogue, draws attention to the Pieta of the red anchor 





Fig. I. Pair of figures, drapery painted in colours, 

each holding a bowl decorated with sprays of 

flowers. Chelsea. Red anchor mark. Mr. & Mrs. 
Eric Morgan collection. 
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period, No. 104, and another from Tournai, No. 64. Both, in 
fact, are extremely similar to a Meissen group of 1732 by von 
Kirchner. Had the exhibition been extended to take in Derby 
and Chelsea-Derby porcelain, resemblances would have multi- 
plied. The type of the little group from Tournai, No. 66, 
modelled by Nicolas Joseph Gauron, who also worked in 
England, is far from unfamiliar in English porcelain. 

The historical outline of Tournai contributed by Madame 
Faider-Feytmans, Conservateur of the Musée de Mariemont, 
provides much useful information, but the manufacture of 
faience prior to 1751 under Francois Carpentier is not mentioned. 
Nevertheless, the porcelain milk-jug (No. 2) is very much injthe 


faience tradition, and the manufacture of tin-enamelled ware 
seems to have been established here in the XVIIth century. 

The decoration of the covered jug illustrated in colour, 
No. 12, is strongly reminiscent of the work of the “‘sliced fruit”’ 
painter of the Giles studio, although the differences are such 
that it can only be a case of inter-factory copying, and there is 
no reason to suppose that Giles decorated Tournai porcelain. 

This exhibition is a new departure, but it is to be hoped that 
it will provide an example to be followed in the future. I suggest 
that a combined exhibition of Meissen and English porcelain 
arranged to show correspondences would provide many 
surprises for even the most experienced collector. 
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The HAMPSHIRE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
at WINCHESTER | 


An interesting and rare XVII Ith-century birdcage 
made principally of walnut. Stephen Moore of 
Lewes, Sussex. 
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year at the Guildhall, Winchester, from July 7 to 
July rz, On July 7 the hours of opening are from 
2 to 7 p.m., and the opening ceremony is being performed 
by Lt.-Col. Sir William V. Makins, Bt., at 3 o’clock. The 
times for the other four days are 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
This is the oldest established of the provincial Antique 
Fairs, and readers of APOLLO can have every confidence in 
expecting a most enjoyable and rewarding visit. 


T's fourth Hampshire Antique Fair is to be held this 


A rare and fine specimen by Jas. Clowes, circa 
1680. G. H. Fell of Winchester. 





A most unusual Hepplewhite mahogany Bookcase with bow-fronted Fine carved mahogany Side-table with original leather 
centre. J. Blanchard of Winchester. castors, circa 1740. Legg of Dorchester. 
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HAMPSHIRE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


A small walnut bureau of fine colour with excellent 
appointments. Phillips of Odiham. 


LETTERS and Answers to 
Correspondents 


The Editor, APOLLO. 
WEDGWOOD PORCELAIN 


Sir,—I would be very grateful to learn the authority for quoting 
the dates of Wedgwood porcelain as being 1812-22 in your pre-view 
of Ceramics at Grosvenor House. I had always understood that the 
manufacture of porcelain ceased about 1816, but perhaps there has 
been some fresh information. 

Yours faithfully, 


56, Richmond Rd., Worthing. G. GODDEN. 


Mr. Wolf Mankowitz says: Your reader is quite mistaken. My 
recent researches into the archives at Wedgwood’s have produced 
certain evidence of the firm’s manufacture of bone china until 1822. 
This material is included in the appropriate chapter in my forthcoming 
book from Batsford, Formerly it was believed that the bone china 
manufacture was suspended in 1816, and your correspondent cannot 
possibly know that this date has been extended. 


ART OF GOOD LIVING 


Dear Sir,—I am afraid I cannot quite agree with Mr. Raymond 
Postgate’s suggestion in the June issue of APOLLO that any cham- 
pagne older than 1947 is not worth buying. 

Why, I have just finished a beautiful Ayala dating back to 1928, 
and I have a G. H. Mumm 1941 with which I can find no fault at all 
(except that it is running low !). As regards ’43’s and '45’s, we stock 
most of the Grandes Marques, and although we opened hundreds of 
bottles during the last few weeks, I must say we did not find a 
single bad one amongst them. 

There is one more observation I feel I have to make while on the 
subject of good living, and it is this: The one fish which demands 
red wine as its natural accompaniment at the table is the red mullet 
—the snipe of the fish world. 

Yours faithfully, 


Percy St., London, W.1. J. P. Stats. 


BRASS GLOBE 


Dear Sir,—I should be most grateful if you could find space to 
publish the enclosed photograph of a brass globe which has been in 
my family for some years. 

I have had this globe examined by the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities at the British Museum, but beyond the fact that it is of 
the type normally made in pairs, the one terrestrial and the other 
celestial, and probably Persian, I can find out nothing else. 
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If any of your readers can give me further information, or are 
interested, I should be most pleased to hear from them. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. HARLEY BENNETT. 
g, Egerton Road, Davenport, Stockport. 


BIRMINGHAM GLASS 


Sir,—Though the making of glass and its decoration has not been 
one of Birmingham’s major industries, some very fine examples were 
produced during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

I enclose a photograph of a 
tankard made at the Union 
Glass Works, on the occasion 
of the visit by Prince Arthur 
and the Duke of Teck, on June 
24th, 1872. It was very finely 
engraved by Mr. Tomely, who 
with two assistants, did the 
better-class work at this factory. 
The various processes of its 
manufacture were keenly 
watched by Prince Arthur, and 
it was subsequently presented 
to him. It bears the inscrip- 
tion : 

“Presented by Stone Faw- 
dry & Stone to H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur on the occasion of his 
visit to the ‘Union Glass 
Works,’ Birmingham. June 
24th, 1872.” 

A similar tankard, engraved 
by Mr. Tomley, was also pro- 
duced and presented to the 
Duke of Teck. 

Yours faithfully, 

M. J. FELMINGHAM. 
117 Castle Rd. West, 
Quinton, Birmingham 32. 
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SILVER SPOON 
J. B. (Southwalls). The spoon bears London hallmarks for 1685 
and the maker’s mark of Lawrence Coles. It is of the normal type of 
the period, its present condition is not very good, and as such it is 
only likely to be worth £3 or £4. 








BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS 


N the years 1858 to 1864, Henry G. Bohn issued his 

revised edition of The Bibliographer’s Manual of English 

Literature, by William Thomas Lowndes, which had 
first been published in 1834. This century-old handbook, 
familiarly known in the trade and among collectors as 
“Lowndes” is still valuable and interesting. Nothing could 
be more magniloquent or typical of its time than the 
opening sentence of the Preface: ‘‘In proportion to the 
advancement and general diffusion of literature ought to 
be the publication of references to, and accounts of, the 
multifarious works with which the genius of past and of 
the present times has enlightened and benefited mankind.” 
The book gives contemporary auction prices for some 
50,000 books and these are illuminating to-day. To take 
an example at random, Lowndes quotes the price of 24s. 
as paid for the two volumes of The Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe and The Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
first edition, 1719. The same books in 1920, that is to say 
before the present, perhaps, artificial values prevailed, 
fetched £232 in a condition described as ‘‘a little worn.” 
Lowndes quotes prices of £10 to £200 for a first folio of 
Shakespeare, and speaks with awe of a tall copy ‘‘in the 
possession of Robert Holford, Esq. said to have cost him 
£250." In 1923, a copy of the same height as this latter, 
134 inches, said to be even taller than the stated measure- 
ment but 4 inch narrower than the one quoted by Lowndes, 
was sold for £5,900, and in the same year Quaritch paid 
£6,100 for another. With every allowance made for the 
decreased value of sterling, much less notable in 1923 
than now, it may be seen that the clever investment in 
books of a family fortune a hundred years ago would have 
been a better thing for its inheritors than land, railways or 
mining shares. 

The modern counterpart of Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual is The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, 
edited by F. W. Bateson. This monumental work in four 
volumes with its valuable articles on various aspects of the 
subject was issued in 1940, an unfortunate time for a work 
which had been long in the making. It is a remarkable, 
well-proportioned and accurate survey of the whole of 
English literature. 

More strictly a reference book but one which a biblio- 
phile interested in the period it covers must certainly possess 
is A Short-Title Catalogue of Books printed in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and of English books printed abroad, 
1475-1640. Compiled by A. W. Pollard and G. R. Red- 
grave (with the help of others.) London, the Bibliographical 
Society, 1926. The work of continuing this catalogue to 
cover the whole of the XVIIth century is being carried on 
by Mr. Donald Wing, of the Yale University Library in 
his Short-Title Catalogue of Books printed in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales and British America, and of English 
Books printed in other Countries, 1641-1700. 

Yet another reference work for the bibliophile is Dictionary 
of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature, by 
Samuel Halkett and James Laing which was first published 
in the 1880’s and reissued in an enlarged edition in 1926. 
A first examination of this work produces something of a 
shock in most readers who have not supposed that so much 
of our literature, so many books since familiar to us under 
their authors’ names, were issued first without them. 

Bibliography has one authority who is considered as 
absolute as, in the use of the language, is H. W. Fowler. 
This is Ronald B. McKerrow. His An Introduction to 
Bibliography for Literary Students, 1927, of which a corrected 
edition was published in the following year, is indispensable. 
Bibliography must nearly always be a labour of love, 


THE LIBRARY SHELF 


BY RUPERT CROFTI-COOKE 


since the demand for it, however keen among collectors, 
is not a wide one, yet few specialised subjects and no 
important authors are without their bibliographers. For 
instance, when I began to collect books about gipsies, a 
highly specialized subject one would have thought, I found 
that there existed A Gypsy Bibliography, by George F. Black, 
Ph.D., issued in 1914 and containing no less than 4,577 
items. The few people who are interested in this subject 
are perhaps particularly fortunate in this, but there are 
such lists for most categories of books collected, while 
modern authors frequently live to see the publication of 
their own bibliographies. The latest and one of the best of 
these is Maughamiana, by Raymond Toole Scott, 1950. 

Less severely factual books which may deal more or less 
discursively with subjects dear to the bibliophile are not so 
numerous as might be thought. Alfred William Pollard, 
whom I have already mentioned, wrote the book whose 
title I have used for this article Books about Books (1893), 
also Bibliographica (1894-96), and Early Illustrated Books 
(1893). All these are excellent, though researches made 
since, renders Pollard’s discussion of some topics seem a 
little elementary. 

An earlier bibliographical writer whose work makes 
delightful reading to-day is Thomas Frognall Dibdin (1776- 
1847), who was a nephew of Charles Dibdin, the song- 
writer and rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square. He 
published Bibliomania in 1809 and in 1821 a Bibliographical, 
Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour as well as a scholarly 
catalogue of Lord Spencer’s library at Althorp. Almost a 
contemporary was Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges (1762- 
1837) whose Censura Literaria, Titles and Opinions of Old 
English Books is still, in its way, a classic. 

From the ‘nineties onwards, writers of books about 
books, though never much encouraged by publishers, have 
been less scarce. There was that pleasant book The Book 
Hunter in London, by W. Roberts (1895), and a popular 
collector’s handbook by C. J. Sawyer and F. J. Harvey 
Darton, English Books, 1475-1900 from Caxton to Kipling 
a Signpost for Collectors which was published in 1927. 
Ireland’s Book Lover's Enchiridion, 1894, and Merryweather’s 
Bibliomania, 1849, are worth adding to this list. 

There are a good many books which are intended 
directly to assist the reader to collect in this or that field 
and two of them deal with modern first editions. Gilbert H. 
Fabes, himself a bookseller, issued the Second Series of 
his Modern First Editions: Points and Values in 1931, 
and in 1928 appeared H. S. Boutell’s First Editions of 
To-day and How to Tell Them. Both are useful. 

The latest addition of all to the long list of books about 
books is Mr. John Carter’s excellent ABC for Book- 
Collectors, which appeared last year and has already been 
reviewed in these columns. His earlier Taste and Technique 
in Book-Collecting had shown him as the most readable 
of bibliographers and at the same time, if it is not too 
paradoxical, the most level-headed of bibliomaniacs. 





APOLLO is in holiday mood. 

When you turn to page 26 it will be to find sug- 
gestions for holiday reading. 

If you enjoy this light-hearted change we should 


like to show you, every July, that— 


The Library Shelf has a Lighter Side 
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PAUL KLEE. By CaroLa GIEDION-WELCKER. 
Faber and Faber, Limited. 42s. net. 


Reviewed by Hans Ulrich Gasser 


As an influence on the youngest present-day 
painters, this German, whom post-war 
chauvinism tried to make a Swiss subject, has 
only Picasso as a parallel. With the exception, 
however, of a few water-colours at the Tate 
Gallery and a collection in the Basle Museum, 
his work is represented in no public gallery in 
Europe. Carola Giedion-Welcker, as_be- 
comes a W6lfflin scholar, reconstructs in her 
excellently documented book the pyramid 
of Klee’s q@uvre and the calvary of his 
life. 

Klee conceived his work in almost com- 
plete isolation from the outside world. Mrs. 
Giedion-Welcker traces its early debts to 
such outlandish sources as Beardsley, Max 
Klinger, Baron Ensor and Kubin. He 
remains to most people an utterly self-centred 
petit maitre, tending his private kingdom 
with a schizophrenic’s minute care ; but the 
author sets out to disprove this opinion. Access 
to the complete posthumous work known as 
the Klee Stiftung Berne and to numerous 
private collections in Switzerland and the 
United States has provided her with her 
hitherto unpublished illustrative material. 
From it she infers that Klee was the most 
central contemporary artist of the first half 
of this century, and that, while lacking any 
apparent allegiance to the period, his strange 
e@uvre has been a sieve collecting the random 
particles of its catastrophes and disillusions 
with morbid and arbitrary lucidity. 

By painting on handkerchiefs or blotting 
paper, changing his matiére almost as often 
as he undertook another work and mixing 
his colour with unheard-of ingredients, he has 
earncd the reputation of a parodist of 
juvenile art. His picture titles and the 
numbering and classification of each work, 
together with his  whimsicality, make 
any admirer of the latter-day academic 
quality of the Ecole de Paris hesitate before 
accepting him. The illustrations point out 
the many aspects of his personality, which 
was so thoroughly German-romantic. 

This book, with its 200 illustrations, and 
its biographical material and _ extensive 
bibliography, unaccountably omits the charac- 
teristic picture titles, always an _ original 
element of his work. Their wording, uniqucly 
German with untranslatable allusions and 
puns, is here given in English only, with conse- 
quent loss of native significance. Artistic ex- 
pression which stands and falls by symphonic 
use of colour cannot, furthermore, be photo- 
graphed in black and white or reduced, nor 
subjected to a modernistic lay-out, without a 
grave risk of unintelligibility. Most of the 
coloured reproductions, of which some are 
facsimile, are well-nigh perfect, and effectively 
counter-balance a defect in what deserves to 
be consulted henceforward as a standard 
work. 
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THE BLAKE COLLECTION OF W. 
GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Described 
by the Collector. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Kerrison Preston. Faber. 
£3 3s. 

To the lover and student of Blake this 
book is almost essential. It enshrines the most 
important of all individual contacts with Blake 
and his works : and traces exactly that passage 
first to the Butts family and thence to Graham 
Robertson of the great collection of Blake 
pictures. With the recent death of Graham 
Robertson these have become dispersed, 
largely to important public collections ; but, 
happily he had made absolutely scholarly and 
exhaustive notes on every one of the one 
hundred and forty works in his possession. 
How much easier the research of the art 
historian if collectors usually kept such perfect 
records! Here, in this comfortable quarto 
volume, are the notes; here are plates of 
sixty-four of the pictures; and, equally 
scholarly, the introduction and editing by 
that other Blake enthusiast, Mr. Kerrison 
Preston, who has brought the notes completely 
up to date, and told the whole story of 
Graham Robertson’s collection from the 
Butts and other sources. Learning and love 
inform the book at every aspect. a. &. 


AN ARTIST’S EXPERIENCE. By 
H.H. Newton. The Bodley Head. 18s. 


Reviewed by Jon Wynne Tyson 


In the introduction to his “auto- 
biographical notebook,” H. H. Newton 
remarks that trying to know oneself is an 
education so long as this endeavour does 
not lead to over-estimating one’s persona- 
lity, and that more often than not we reveal 
our weaknesses and shortcomings through 
talk about our merit, our distinction, or our 
special features as we imagine these to be. 

Such observations were possibly 
designed to disarm the critical reader 
rather than establish a particular truth, 
but although his book admittedly bears 
out his contention, ranging as it does from 
unself-conscious evaluations of the 
standard of his paintings to a justifiable 
attack on bell-ringers and a less well- 
informed analysis of the Buddhists’ Nir- 
vana, its interest lies less in its portrayal 
of the mind of a thinker than in the insight 
it gives into the soul of an artist. 

Few such autobiographies fail to 
confirm that the successful artist, in what- 
ever field he may labour, must be master 
of his senses, prejudices, and style of 
expression. Perception must be moder- 
ated by selection; the odd, the unlikely, 
and the outrageous notion, to be accept- 
able, needs commonplace and respectable 
symbols. The artist’s supreme task ts to 
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inspiration for the amateur 
and art student, the distin- 
guished author upholds the 
Pleasures advantages of freedom and 
experiment as against slavish 
adherence to rules. His book 


of 


Painting 


tion of the art of “ painting 
for pleasure,” and it includes 
practical demonstrations of 
working in water-colour and 


oils. 
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forms an enthusiastic explana- 


With thirty-five illustra- 
tions, many in full colour. 
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* FOR BOOKS? 
Large dept. for Books on Art and Collecting 


All new Books available on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three million volumes. 


We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road. 
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The Story of 
AXEL MUNTHE 


The first book to be published 
in the English language about 
the author of 


The Story of 
SAN MICHELE 


GUSTAV MUNTHE & 
GUDRUN UEXKULL 


Illustrated. 18s. net 
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convey his highest accomplishments of 
thought in a manner one degree above 
humility and two below a sense of pride. 


THE QUEEN’S SILVER. A Survey 
of Her Majesty’s Personal Collection. 
A. G.GRIMWADE. Connoisseur. 21s. 


This beautifully produced little book 
is a pleasure to handle, but its perusal is 
rather disappointing. It is the Queen’s 
private collection that is listed and 
illustrated, not the great collection of 
plate that is the property of the Crown. 
Moreover, though it is evident that most 
of the pieces were presented to Her 
Majesty at her wedding, or on other 
ceremonial occasions, the circumstance 
of the gift and the donor are hardly ever 
recorded, though they may sometimes be 
guessed. The circumstances of such 
gifts are now, however, of particular 
interest, for it is on the necessity of meeting 
them that the survival of the silversmith’s 
art in this country must at present depend. 
For this reason some of the most interest- 
ing items in the catalogue are the most 
modern pieces. Many are beautiful in pro- 
portion and simplicity ; what one misses is 
any richness of allusion or symbolism. 

The introduction seems to be intended 
for a more general work, as it ranges 
widely and generally over Royal plate of 
the more official kind and includes a 
general account of the development of the 
silversmith’s art in England. Messrs. 
A. C. Cooper deserve warm congratu- 
lations for the skill they have shown in 
photographing what is notoriously a very 
difficult subject. JoAN Evans 
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MUSIC: Sibelius, 


T can scarcely be questioned that with 
I the appearance of the Eroica Symphony 

western music underwent a profound 
change. It was a change of the dimensions 
described by T. S. Eliot in his famous 
essay ‘‘Tradition and the Individual 
Talent’’—a change that arose out of the 
true tradition and was built on that tradi- 
tion and yet carried music forward to a 
place it had not before reached. In his 
essay Mr. Eliot discusses how such a 
change makes us reassess the work of all 
the great artists that went before. Cer- 
tainly Mozart began to sound new and 
quite different after the ‘‘Eroica’’ and cer- 
tainly there would have been no “‘Eroica’”’ 
without a Mozart. We have no difficulty 
now in seeing, or rather hearing, all this 
very plainly. 

With such an illustration before us as 
Beethoven, it is easy to see the importance 
of diagnosing correctly those artists who 
make permanent and pronounced changes 
in the arts in which they work. They do 
not come once in fifty years, perhaps not 
once in a century. It may be (as Hazlitt 
has said) that “‘death is an _ essential 
preliminary to the establishment of reputa- 
tions.”’ Yet, after all this has been said, 
it is my belief that one such great musician 
still lives among us. Jan Sibelius sits in 
his house at Jarvenpaa, aged 88. 

It is no use pretending that everyone 
would agree to put Sibelius as the com- 
poser of our time among the half-dozen 
or so really mighty musicians. Many 
would bring other candidates forward : 
Stravinsky, Bartok, Richard Strauss, 
Debussy, Ravel and Schonberg. Indeed, 
there are still some who talk as if the 
admission of Sibelius to the ranks of the 
great symphonists is still, as with Bruckner 
and Mahler, in doubt. Not all of these 
points of view can be argued here. But 
if we can take the point that the ‘‘Eroica,”’ 
at least, is now sufficiently established to be 
regarded as a successful symphony, we 
can perhaps get some part of the way 
towards showing that Sibelius’s admirers 
are not either over-intoxicated with the 
eight-note scale or suffering from some 
exaggerated Lawrencian primitiveness. 
The poet Rilke once said: ‘‘There are as 
many artistic centres as there are great 
artists." And I believe we have cause 
to think that if Vienna may one day be- 
come a musical centre again, Helsinki 
is already made one by the presence of 
Sibelius. 

I have said that as the ‘‘Eroica’’ devel- 
oped out of Mozart and Haydn, so has 
Sibelius accepted the essential qualities of 
the ‘‘Eroica.’”” But who is able to define 
the new qualities that made either of these 
achievements new? The only way that 
Beethoven could do so was to write the 
“‘Eroica.’’ To tackle it in words, is, except 
as far as the mechanics go, to use puny 
and inadequate tools. It is clear that 
Beethoven went beyond the Symphony 
of exquisite patterns to a work constructed 
so as to liberate from the themes all their 
innate power in much the same way that 
Nature lets a tree go where it will without 
letting it become anything but a tree. 
Thus his essential method was so to master 
and weld the orchestra that his mind could 
wander freely in a clear universe of sound. 
The relationship between his music and 


the Contemporary Master 


the tempests and dynamic utterances of 
Nature is everywhere apparent. Because 
of his consummate command of his instru- 
ment he comes to us as a complete man 
experiencing actuality with head and heart 
in the perfect balance that we find always 
in the greatest artist—such indeed as we 
find in Shakespeare. 

Where are the other great poets of 
music whose work flows inevitably and 
maintains this equilibrium everywhere ? 
Is not Schoenberg evidently an intellectual 
man? Did not Debussy dwell more on 
orchestral colour than on structure and 
growth and depth of utterance? And so 
on. Only in Sibelius it seems to me does 
one find the great achievement assimilated 
and developed and marked with a new 
voice. If we look at him from this point 
of view we can see how in his First 
Symphony he took over the dynamic of 
Beethoven in the breath-taking Andante. 
The theme itself seems to be one that 
comes up and out of the very earth. It is 
not merely impressionistic to say that 
most of us seem to have heard this theme 
before we have heard the symphony. 

In his Second Symphony he seems to 
have determined that he will let his inspira- 
tion move as freely as Beethoven's did in 
the ‘‘Eroica.”’ Certainly his orchestral 
colour exhibits other affinities and influ- 
ences, Wagner, without doubt in his 
control of thematic co-ordination and, 
curiously, Verdi. The Third and Fourth 
Symphonies are lighter in total effect 
though the Fourth has an_ intensity 
of utterance that, however stern some of 
it may be, is no way detached from feeling. 
In his mighty Fifth, Sibelius seems to 
have arrived at his fullest stature with a 
superb assurance of material and an 
overwhelming use of it in an unhesitant, 
uncompromising masterpiece of musical 
statement. He ranges over a technical 
virtuosity and a brilliant weaving in of 
orchestral colour in a way that few modern 
composers seem to have either the courage 
or the calibre to do. The inspiration of 
his thematic material has no modern 
equal. Anyone listening to the grand 
themes without being stirred by the work’s 
accumulating ceremony—anyone who 
remains unmoved by those final abrupt 
chords as he lays down his master’s pen— 
can never, one feels, begin to appreciate 
the essential genius of Sibelius. 

His Sixth Symphony seems in a way, 
without belittling it, to be a master’s 
pause between the radiant expansiveness 
of the Fifth and his triumphant summing- 
up of his symphonic ideas in the Seventh, 
where he challenges the powers of his 
own genius by asking from it a huge 
symphonic utterance concentrated into 
one gigantic never-faltering movement. It 
is a masterpiece of resolved complexity. 
Its intention, its design and its intricacy 
are all of the highest quality. Its musical 
impact is complete. With the ‘“Eroica’”’ 
it makes its statement for all time. 

Yet in spite of his greatness it seems 
to me most pleasant to be able to listen to 
his music neither frowning with one’s 
ears or crouched over lengthy scores 
trying to obtain guidance. 

The fertility of the symphonies, their 
amazing range and finality of expression 
are only one aspect of the fecundity of 
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Sibelius. Music to him is his natural 
tongue. He never, like so many conscious 
innovators amongst modern composers, 
confines himself to one aspect of its lan- 
guage, nor, by nursing a mechanical idea, 
limits himself to the cage of an idiomatic 
trick. 

His really popular works like the 
“Valse Triste’ and ‘Finlandia’ which 
have called down on him the indifference 
of the austere critics are still not trite. 
In their own way they are original and 
quite within the bounds of real music. 
The best of his tone poems are brilliant 
works of art, and, though unjustly classed 
as ‘‘national’’ music, are full of examples 
of the endless range of expression 
that a master can discover. Songs, 
chamber music, the Violin Concerto, and 
choral works have also come from his 
inexhaustible source of inspiration. One 
deduces that those who level at him the 
accusation that he has no _ lightness 
and no gaiety ignore his incidental music 
on the grounds that it is unworthy trivia. 
Against this charge one sets the interpre- 
tive splendour of the incidental music to 
The Tempest. 

It is time also to hear again the martial 
arrangement of the brass in the ‘‘Karelia’’ 
suite and to recollect how the mighty 
Verdi would have delighted in the means 
by which such frank show-pieces become 
such satisfactory music. There seems no 
limit to his ideas nor to the orchestral 
variety and apt brilliance that each occasion 
calls forth from him. 

In many of these pieces one feels that 
Sibelius has brought his own genius along 
similar lines to those of a contrasting 
composer, Ravel. In some of the tone 
poems based on the sagas, for instance, one 
notices the same satisfaction with the pure 
simplicity of notes of music. It is almost 
as if the composer is spellbound by the 
sheer subtleties of one or two instruments 
acting on each other. The ear is carried 
almost all the way back to Vivaldi, to the 
sort of thing that was meant in the phrase, 
“‘music hath charms.” 

Donald Tovey remarked that the work 
of Sibelius was characterised by a long, 
slowly mounting crescendo followed by 
a rather swifter de-crescendo. Tovey, 
great and subtle critic though he was, 
seems to me, at least, to be guilty here of 
listening with an over-intellectual ear 
that assesses what it is hearing from a too 
deeply rooted German classicism. This 
overlooks the subterranean subtlety and 
colour of Sibelius. Sibelius has to be 
listened to without any preconceived ideas 
as to what music has done or ought to do. 
He is full of melody but quite indifferent 
to the sentimental idea of melody. He 
gaily throws tunes away in the course of 
building up to orchestral effects that, 
ultimately, can only perhaps be called 
sacramental. To listen to him with a 
mind full of comparisons is to miss 
him. He is absolute in his creative 
kingdom. 

It is only necessary to add that Sibelius’ 
performances lose much of his vital 
qualities by being over-refined. A canon 
of performance style has long been estab- 
lished for Mozart and Beethoven. It 
may be that this is now coming to be 
understood with Sibelius. 
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BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC, by 
ALFRED EINSTEIN. Cassell. 30s. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF GERMAN 
MUSIC AND ITS ORIGINS, by 
GrRacE O'BRIEN. Jarrolds. 16s. 


It must be remembered that music is 
not only an art but also a social activity, 
and that if now it tends to show its head 
only in concert halls and from bits of 
shellac, this has not always been the case. 
The history of the art implies only an 
account of its forms, styles and languages 
together with those who have moulded and 
used them. This was the procedure adop- 
ted by Dr. Einstein when, some twenty 
years ago, away from all his reference 
books, he wrote down his Short History 
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to lead to the sonata and the symphony 
is what even Dr. Einstein cannot explain. 
It is a secret deep in the heart of Europe. 

Miss O’Brien’s book is in effect a social 
history. She is less interested in the 
vicissitudes of “forms moving in sound”’ 
than Dr. Einstein was, and more interested 
in the events outside the art which had 
their bearings on it. Her book is reasonable 
and readable while adding nothing néw to 
her subject; she begins with a cursory 
account of the Germanic tribes, mention- 
ing here and there a war chant or a folk 
song. If it were part of her intention that 
the book should pose no questions she 
has succeeded in that at the expense of the 
stimulus which Dr. Einstein’s record 
provides. But in stressing the many 
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Mass by Heinrich Isaac. 


which appears now in a luscious format 
and with copious illustrations, one of which 
is reproduced above. That it is the best 
book of its kind there can be no doubt: 
the compression of so much material 
into a relatively small space meant 
that it would contain more generalisatic 

than resort to the particular, and it is just 
in his passing general remarks that Dr. 
Einstein is most illuminating, especially 
when he comes to the period of music 
which he knew probably better than any 
other editor or scholar of his time, the 
period from Corelli to Mozart which 
could loosely be termed “‘Baroque.”’ He 
begins at the very beginning, with the 
origins of song itself, a subject as obscure 
as the origin of the human species, and 
traces this through to the beginnings of 
notation, from which point music starts on 
its journey away from its local, haphazard 
traditions to its wumiversal significance 
and to its domination by the instru- 
ment. We are reminded that the violin, 
and hence the whole royal family of our 
instruments, originated in Arabia. The 
process whereby this was fused with the 
formal ideas of the post-Renaissance period 
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foreign influences which have acted on 
German music, Irish, Flemish and Italian 
among them, she states the paradox of an 
art growing up for many centuries under 
foreign guidance and upstart teachers into 
the music which most of us would feel to 
be the most universally valid in all 
Europe’s history. For it is not long ago 
since German musicians were held to be 
not good enough for the Kapellmeister- 
ships in their own cities. Is their ‘Golden 
Age”’ over? Miss O’Brien suggests that 
itis. One turns to the end of Dr. Einstein’s 
book, reads his opinion of Schoenberg, 
looks at the picture of Hindemith hiding 


behind his viola, and gives way to 
speculation. 

| ap A 
GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


As a composer Busoni has never 
received his due. Who would have pre- 
dicted, some years ago, that a record of the 
second sonata for violin, a work less 
ignored than some others, would be 
available on an excellent long-playing 
disc? The Argo Record Company, which 
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is young and enterprising, is to be con- 
gratulated on this successful issue 
(ARS 1014) of a work which can so far 
have few adherents. Certainly it is 
derivative, though, strangely enough, of 
Brahms rather than of Liszt, and there are 
elements in Busoni’s grandoise style 
which may be repellent to those who follow 
the fashions. But, for a work on such a 
scale, ranging over a wide emotive field, 
its coherence is impressive. In this 
performance by Max Rostal and Noel 
Mewton-Wood the balance is never far 
wrong, and the intimacy with which 
Rostal’s firm tone is carried through the 
loudspeaker is pleasing indeed. This 
record strongly suggests that the smaller 
companies may well make a major contri- 
bution to the gramophone library, and 
that the Argo company, in particular, has 
overcome the difficulties it experienced 
with some of its earlier pressings. And, 
incidentally, the record label is printed on 
white paper ; it can therefore be read. 

In the same release, Argo offers a 
recording of Michael Tippett’s cantata 
‘‘Boyhood’s End,” together with the song 
cycle entitled ‘‘The Heart’s Assurance.” 
They are sung by Peter Pears, and the 
accompanist, whose part in ‘‘The Heart’s 
Assurance”’ especially is not in any sort 
of background, is again Mr. Mewton- 
Wood. Of this music it is impossible to 
speak lightly: every stroke of it bears, 
as it were, the heart’s assurance, and where 
the emotional significance of the text might 
seem to be rather confining, as it might in 
W. H. Hudson’s recollections of his 
fifteenth birthday, his ‘‘Boyhood’s End,” 
Mr. Tippett’s extraordinary sense of 
structure enables him to broaden it out 
without stretching it. The music makes 
the atmosphere, not, as has so often 
happened with the composers said loosely 
to be of Mr. Tippett’s generation, the 
reverse. In ‘The Heart’s Assurance’’ the 
lyrical feeling is again restrained, but it is 
there. This is Mr. Pears’ music and it 
has from him an exquisite performance, 
though neither the recording nor Mr. 
Mewton-Wood’s playing are as flawless 
as in the Busoni. And it is a pity that 
Argo has not bothered to give us the 
texts, or even to say which of the poems 
in ‘‘The Heart’s Assurance’’ are by 
Sidney Keyes and which by Alun Lewis. 
But those who doubt that Mr. Tippett 
is one of very few English composers, one 
of two known to the writer, whose essential 
seriousness may produce a really great 
English composer, are referred to this 
record, and particularly to the slow middle 
section of ‘“‘Boyhood’s End,”’ leading into 
the words ‘‘To climb trees’’ and — 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF — has a Lighter Side 
FOR HOLIDAY READING AND AGAINST 


EAR after year incorrigible readers 
Y try to take a mean advantage of 
the holiday period, however brief, 
by using it for mind-improving pur- 
poses. Having learned nothing by 
experience, or hoping to triumph over 
past failures, they pack the same classic 
—Boswell’s Johnson, say, or Mon- 
taigne’s Essays—with the avowed inten- 
tion of getting the thing finished this time. 
Let me confess that my constant 
holiday companion for many years now 
has been one or other of the ten volumes 
of Plutarch’s Lives in the portable and 
pocketable Temple classics edition. 
Somewhat disheartened by the lack of 
progress made from Vol. I onwards, 
I am now working backwards from 
Vol. X. One of these years I shall be 
able, I hope, to exclaim: ‘This is 
where I came in.” That point will 
probably be at Lucius Lucullus who 
fought, if I remember rightly, against 
Mithridates, Tigranes and others, pat- 
ronised Horace, and had some original 
ideas about eating and drinking... . 

If I had time—I mean if I were on 
holiday and had that particular volume 
with me—I would look up Lucullus. 
In my recollection he figures as an 
admirable fellow who, in our present 
civilisation, would lack facilities for the 
full exercise of his personality. But the 
pressure of that same civilisation pre- 
vents me, at any rate at the moment, from 
renewing my acquaintance with him. 

I know a man who for at least the 
past three years has spent his holidays 
with Benedetto Croce, the Italian philo- 
sopher. He was attracted by the title 
Politics and Morals—it looked good 
racy reading—and though slightly 
baffled by the contents of the book has 
nevertheless persevered with it. No 
doubt he will pack it again this year. 

Perhaps it is wrong to pack books of 
that kind. It is better to carry them for 
reading on train, boat or plane—there 
are always tedious patches of travelling 
when one can find nothing better to do 
than read. Throughout the holiday 
proper there is usually something better 
to do. And anyhow, few books will 
stand up to outdoor treatment. Even 
the toughest of American thrillers can 
become limp in fierce sunshine. As for 
humour, my experience is that it has 
to be as broad as it is short to win a 
smile from the most easily amused of us. 
Perhaps the comic strip is the thing for 
the idle basker in the sun. 

The case is different for the shelterer 
from the rain. Possibly my friend 
would have got on better with Croce if 
he had not been so fortunate with his 
weather. Though I’m not sure. He 


isn’t what I should call a reader—he’s 
one of those busy men who have no 
time for reading except on holiday. 
They form a numerous class. At home, 
they readily admit, they have only to 
open a book and they drop off to sleep 
at once. Their efforts while holiday- 
making to keep awake over a book are 
worthy of the highest praise. The 
commonest object of the seashore is the 
man or woman blissfully dozing with 
book in hand. 

Reading matter expressly designed 
for holiday consumption is, in my 
experience with other people, the most 
effective sleeping draught. I offer this 
tip to both husbands and wives. By a 
comparatively modest outlay it is pos- 
sible for the more serious-minded of the 
partners to secure some moments of 
peace for the pursuit of culture. I do 
not overlook the fact that not even a 
book will induce slumber in some 
people. At the same time, it has to be 
an inveterate reader that a book can 
really hold when the mind is free from 
immediate worries. Once the eyes are 
lifted from the printed page they are 
reluctant to return to it. Any distraction 
is better than none. 

What usually happens to me is that 
I return from a holiday with more books 
than I took. Last year I brought back 
Sketches of Popular Tumults Illustrative 
of the Evils of Social Ignorance, a small 
volume published in 1837 for the 
benefit of the working classes. I can 
recall one phrase from it: ‘The true 
love of freedom is the admiration of it 
wherever it is found, whether in our 
own possession or in that of others.” 
That day I read no more, and I still 
wonder what the author meant. 

The habitual reader, the truly book- 
sodden, sometimes uses a holiday as a 
cure; he determines totally to abstain 
from reading for as much as a whole 
fortnight. If such a person will take 
my advice—and I speak from experi- 
ence—he will not do anything so drastic 
as neglect to pack any books. Nothing 
is worse than not to have a book of any 
kind—it sets up an irresistible craving. 
The victim will find that he is reduced 
to reading newspapers; or if he has 
had the hardihood to abjure newspapers 
too he will have the greatest difficulty 
in stopping himself from catching at 
any stray scrap of printed paper or even 
from loitering to read public notices or 
advertisements on hoardings. It was 
on the third day that, having learned by 
heart all the bye-laws relating to the 
foreshore, fishing and removal of land- 
marks, I gave up giving up reading. 

The thing is, you must have a book 
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with you. It doesn’t much matter what 
it is. To be without a book is fatal to 
that mood of tranquillity which holidays 
were invented to provide. 

More or less normal people, no doubt, 
are not troubled in this way. They 
could read without inhibition on rock, 
shingle, sand or moor, the three books, 
for example, which I have just been 
reading—reading, too, with considerable 
enjoyment. Nicolas Bentley’s new 
thriller, Third Party Risk (Michael 
Joseph, ros. 6d.) is so exciting that I 
lost count of its ‘‘as thoughs’’—you 
know what I mean: “‘I felt as though 
I were on a spring coil. . . .”.—‘‘his head 
dropped as though I had hit him with a 
pole-axe’”—that sort of thing. (I 
collect ‘‘as thoughs.”’) 

The second book, A Frost on My 
Frolic, by Gwyn Thomas (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.), had to be taken more slowly : 
almost every line is a depth charge of 
comic irony. I see that Gwyn Thomas 
has been compared with Rabelais, 
Runyon, Peacock, Joyce Cary, Christo- 
pher Fry, Chaucer and John Bunyan. 
It wouldn’t be a holiday task to think 
of somebody else. Why hasn’t someone 
dragged in Aristophanes, Lucian, Swift, 
Edmund Gayton (that will shake them), 
and the great Sir Thomas Urquhart 
himself. 

The third book did not seem to be at 
all in my line: To the Bullfight, by 
John Marks (Verschoyle, 7s. 6d.)—a 
new edition of a now famous book which 
has taught me, against my will, all I 
didn’t know about the Spanish national 
pastime. 

Now if I were on holiday I doubt 
whether any of these books would have 
received my undivided attention. But 
there must be the ideal holiday reader 
for all three. And no one would think 
his money misspent if, after buying 
them and taking them on holiday, he 
brought them back to read at home. 

I mention these because they are 
fresh from the publishers. A visit to 
any book shop will bring to mind the 
popular novel, biography, anthology or 
what not that so many people are 
determined to read this summer. 

None of these works would be any 
the worse for a trip to a British or foreign 
holiday resort. I am told that during 
the long winter evenings when, as a 
refuge from broadcasting or bridge, the 
best reading is done, shaking the sand 
(or something) out of a vitally important 
book is as solemn and enticing a piece of 
ritual as—I was going to say removing 
the cobwebs from a bottle of port ; but 
I suppose in those circles the butler 
does that. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


BOOKS ABOUT MURDER 


HAVE one of those homely faces 
| whic inspire confidences. (You 

will, of course, know the delicate 
difference between confidences and 
confidence?) Strangely stout ladies in 
buses lean across the aisle to tell me 
entrancing things about their husbands ; 
lean worried gentlemen behind drapers’ 
counters whisper of their wives’ opera- 
tions; normally taciturn § charladies 
burst out with gruesome details concern- 
ing their lodger. .. . 

This bewilderingly intimate contact 
with other people’s dramas possibly 
accounts for my violent dislike of 
novels. Novels are too real, too like 
life, yet quite lacking in life’s stark 
surprise and sparkle. I would go so 
far as to say I hate novels. What I 
like is being knocked, so to speak, over 
the intellectual head. I like detective- 
storyland where everything is so much 
larger and faster (and on the whole 
gayer) than even life itself, and certainly 
much gayer than novels. 

The other day Miss Rosamond 
Lehmann came to tea, and oddly enough 
the subject of novels cropped up. She 
does not read detective fiction. I do not 
read novels. It would be hard to say 
which of us felt sorrier for the other, 
gracious though we both were. As is 
true of all Englishwomen, the instinct 
for Conversion beats strong in my 
breast, and after Miss Lehmann left 
I pondered. Surely, I thought, 
there must be some way for non- 
believers to be enlightened. Surely 
those who don’t see the point of crime 
fiction-——or worse, find the whole sub- 
ject frivolous—should be introduced 
to this highly intelligent and brain- 
testing pastime? There must be a 
hundred courses in Eng. Lit. that would 
teach one how to read novels and even 
give one a certificate to prove one had 
learnt. How about—or have you 
guessed ?—how about a Simple Course 
in Crime Fiction? Naturally, with a 
certificate. Cert. Crim. Fic. 

Now, somehow, I don’t think Miss 
Lehmann will enrol for my course 
(although any crim. fic. addict could 
see at a glance that Miss Lehmann 
herself, with her beauty, her English 
Rose complexion, her willowy figure 
and startling halo of snow-white hair, 
would make the perfect murderess. 
Fictional, I mean, of course). -So failing 
Miss Lehmann, I will enrol you, my 
dcfenceless reader. 

The basis of the whole thing is, of 
course, the Identity Parade. Here you 
must learn to distinguish the various 
schools of murdering thought. 

We'll start with the no-orchid school, 
often modestly described in publishers’ 
blurbs as Action, which for future 
identification we’ll call sEx-with-murder. 
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In this group the hero, usually an 
impecunious private eye quite incapable 
of detecting his next meal, rushes about 
in a lovely fast car with a lovely fast 
lady customer (sinister) whom he shoots 
(preferably in the stomach) on the last 
page after all manner of theoretically 
unmentionable orgies. This school was 
founded, and very well, too, by a 
gentleman called Dashiell Hammett ; 
so if you read his Maltese Falcon, which 
was almost the beginning, and Mickey 
Spillane’s My Gun is Quick, which 
must be almost the end, you’ll score a 
beginner’s pass. Later, strictly for 
pleasure, you may take in all of Raymond 
Chandler. 

Your stomach will now need a rest, 
so we'll turn to something more soothing, 
such as EDUCATION-with-murder. Here 
you really get value for money, because 
not only are you one stage nearer your 
Crime Reader’s Cert., but you also 
acquire a lot of miscellaneous erudition 
which is going to be invaluable for cross- 
word puzzles in later life. The Lady 
Principal of this school is, of course, Miss 
Dorothy Sayers, whose Strong Poison is 
perhaps the best piece of homicidal 
cerebration in the business. Alas, 
possibly fed up with being classified by 
impudent critics, Miss Sayers has now 
turned her remarkable talents to religion. 
(She should, of course, have written 
Murder in the Cathedral, but don’t 
be fooled—she didn’t.) Now we have 
to rely on Nicholas Blake, otherwise 
known as Cecil Day Lewis (Minute for 
Murder) and Edmund Crispin (Frequent 
Hearses), and, of course, wonderful 
Raymond Postgate, who gets better 
and better—see his recent The Ledger is 
Kept. It is to be hoped that his pre- 
occupation with the fleshpots will ensure 
that the Church spares him Miss Sayers’ 
fate. 

Now your nerves and your brain are 
both a bit weary we will relax and have 
a go at the simple factual stuff, the 
cop’s-eye-view, the AREN’T OUR POLICE- 
MEN WONDERFUL-with-murder school. 
Edgar Wallace, who was pretty wonder- 
ful himself, set everyone off with The 
Case of the Frightened Lady ; his torch 
is now carried (with meticulous attention 
to correct procedure) by Richard Harri- 
son (Rope over Jezebel) and Freeman 
Wills Croft (The Cask). On the whole 
this is not exactly a gay category, but is 
perfect for people who wish they really 
were policemen. 

The gay category can come next as an 
antidote (you see how carefully and 
thoughtfully my course is balanced!), 
but it should be taken in small single 
lessons for safety and sanity. It is the 
ESOTERIC WIT-with-murder or more 
simply the Dotty school, run by such 
eccentrics as Nancy Spain (Not Wanted 
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Holiday Reading 


BEAT THE DEVIL. 
BOARDMAN. 10/6 
Crooks and adventurers and two lovely women 
in a witty, racy story of tension and excitement 
Filmed under the same title 


James Helvick 


MR. STIMPSON AND MR. GORSE. 
’ Patrick Hamilton 
ConstaBLe & Co., Ltp. 12/6 
Hamilton has a genius for depicting character 
and atmosphere—both, as a rule, of a very odd 
kind. Book Society Recommendation 


THE ORCHID HOUSE. P. Shand Allfrey 
ConstaBLe & Co., Ltp. 12/6 

A first novel of great charm and quality set in a 

West Indian island. Book Society Recommendation 


GUARD YOUR DAUGHTERS. Diana Tutton 
Cuatro & Windus. 10/6 
This story of a happy-go-lucky family of Miranda- 
like girls is the most entertaining first novel we 
have published for years 


THE GOOD BEAUTIES, Lewis Gibbs 


Dent. 12/6 
A new story of Edwardian times, of the maid and 
the lover of the heroine of Gibb’s most popular 


nove!l.—Kitty Villiers 


FLORENCE DESMOND. By Herself 
HARRAP. 16/- 


The sparkling autobiography of the world-famous, 
inimitable impersonator. Fully illustrated 


THE MOUNTAINS OF ALLAH. 
Paul Chavchavadze 
HUTCHINSON. 12/6 
A fabulous historical romance of life amidst the 
barbaric splendours of Tiflis. A most entertaining 
story 


CALYPSO. Humphrey Slater 

LONGMANS. 12/6 

A new novel by the author of The Conspirator : 
the narrative technique is as smooth as silk 


PATROL, Fred Majdalany 

LONGMANS. 9 6 

‘A brilliant, painful, intensely readable book that 

calls for salute rather than criticism.’’—Viola 
Garvin, Daily Telegraph 


COLLECTED STORIES. Osbert Sitwell. 
MACMILLAN & Co, Lip. 25 

A famous writer’s short stories assembled in a 

single volume with a special preface by the author 


KINGFISHERS CATCH FIRE. Rumer Godden 
MACMILLAN 126 

The story of Sophie, an impetuous young English 

widow, and of her efforts to make a home in 
beautiful Kashmir 


VIDEHI. Cc. H. Holden 
MACMILLAN & Co, Ltp. 12/6 
A picturesque and moving story of an Indian girl 
Set in Dethi and other cities of modern India 


POOR PAPA. Catherine Gayton 
JOHN MURRAY 10,6 

**A sparkling and light-hearted extravaganza set 

in the year 1842. As first-rate light entertainment 

one could hardly do better than this.’—John 
O' London's Weekly 


SHADOW MARRIAGE. Kathleen Norris 
JOHN IMUKRAY. 10/6 
Who is to blame when the two partners of a 
marriage drift apart for no apparent reason ’ 
Mrs. Norris handles this unhappy situation with 
her deftness and subtle understanding 


GILBERT HARDING’S TREASURY OF 
INSULT, 
WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON. 6 
An amusing, infuriating gift book by ‘‘the rudest 
man in Britain” 














on the Voyage), Louisa Revell (A Silver 
Spade), and a newer recruit, Pamela 
Branch (The Wooden Overcoat). These 
witty, complicated sophisticated books 
are, you note, all written by women. 
You may draw whatever conclusion 
you like. 

There is a subsidiary group only 
one degree less dotty, also run by women 
—the THEATRE - with - murder section. 
Josephine Tey’s Man in the Queue, 
Ngaio Marsh with her Final Curtain, 
and, of course, the Brahms-Simon 
classic Bullet in the Ballet. It will ease 
your path in the Conversational Viva 
if you learn at this point that Ngaio is 
pronounced NYE-OH. 

While we’re dealing with the clever 
ladies we'd better tackle the cleverest 
of them all, Miss Margery Allingham, 
who leads in indisputable triumph a 
superb group of crime fiction which I 
can only call QUALITY-with-murder. 
The books in this group are so beautifully 
written that they are only just saved 
from the hideous fate of being first-class 
novels (which, see above, would not be 
perinitted to sully my reading glasses) 
by the fact that they have wonderful 
plots, divine suspense and brilliantly 
wilful reader-mystification. Miss Alling- 
ham’s recent Tiger in the Smoke is a 
perfect example. Then there is Lament 
for a Maker, by Michael Innes, The 
Birthday Murder, by Lange Lewis, and 
quite a lot more besides. 

In fact, if you’ve stayed the course you 
may well fail to get past the QUALITY- 
with-murder group, thereby, if I may 
say so, showing your sense. Margery 
Allingham alone has more than a score 
of titles to her eternal credit, which 
should keep you going for a bit. 

But you certainly won’t earn your 
Cert. if you stop here, for we still have 
such groups as SPIES-with-murder (any- 
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thing by Simon Harvester), WITCHCRAFT 
AND ORFUL RITES-with-murder (anything 
by Sax Rohmer), and BODY-IN-SEALED- 
ROOM with its variation BODY-AND- 
SUSPECTS-IN SEALED ROOM, both excel- 
lently catered for by John Dickson Carr. 
And so through sPorRT-with-murder 
(Leonard Gribble), MEDICINE-with-mur- 
der, HOBBIES-with-murder and a hun- 
dred lesser groups, finishing with John 
Stephen Strange’s DEAD END, in which 
the whole story is unfolded in court at 
the trial, and the last stage (or straw), 
which is real-life crimes written up as 
fiction. I personally think this is 
cheating. 

Now if you’re taking your subject 
seriously you really ought to take a rush 
course at criminology—i.e., non-fiction. 
This isn’t strictly necessary for your 
Cert, but you will find it handy for 
Conversation with Fellow Addicts. 
Frankly, it is usually rather dull, being 
written by ex-C.I.D. gentlemen who 
are forced (either by the libel laws or 
by their own sweet natures) to disguise 
and conceal their Exposures in order not 
to hurt any criminal feelings. Being 
experts at disguise and concealment, 
they make a very effective job of it, and 
on second thoughts if you really want 
to know what goes on at Scotland Yard 
you'd better go back to the AREN’T-OUR 
POLICEMEN WONDERFUL - with - murder 
fiction and put in some more study. 
The police detail is usually passionately 
accurate. Then you can flip through 
Hodges’ Notable Trials series, also 
passionately accurate. And that text 
book for Seniors, Blood in their Ink... . 

But that is taking you into the 
Advanced Course which is certainly 
more than you bargained for, and in 
any case has to be enrolled for quite 
separately with, did you guess, a quite 
separate set of fees. 








Holiday Reading 
Crime and Westerns 


ACCOUNT RENDERED. Pamela Barrington 
ARTHUR BARKER. 9/6 


An hour-by-hour investigation into the murder of 
the beautiful wife of a wealthy banker. A convinc- 
ing and fast-moving thriller 


THE CAVALIER’S CORPSE. Theodora du Bois 
BOARDMAN. 9/6 


Two sleuths are confronted with a murdergcom- 
mitted by a man who had been dead over_three 
hundred years 


ONE MURDER TOO MANY. 
BOARDMAN. 9/6 


A strangled woman is found on board a cargo ship 
and suspicion falls on the ship’s surgeon 


Edwin Lanham 


VERONICA DIED MONDAY. 
BOARDMAN. 9/6 


This unrivalled New York mystery promises no 
secret doors, no last-chapter lunatics, no private 
eyes doggedly cut-toughing each other 


Geri Trotta 


THE TIGER IN THE SMOKE. 
Margery Allingham 


CHATTO AND WINDUS. 12/6 


“With this work she goes to the top of the class” 


—Tatler 


RIMROCK RAIDERS. 
GRYPHON Books. 6/- net 


An original Western showing the outwitting of 
unscrupulous ranchers by two boys 


Lew Smith 


MY GUN IS HIRED. Gladwell Richardson 
GRYPHON BOOKS. 7/6 net 


A hired gunman is nobody’s friend—not even 
Fate’s. This is an unusually thrilling story 


THE LEDGER IS KEPT. Raymond Postgate 
MICHAEL JosEPH. 10/6 


“Extremely well written and exciting’. — Ralph 
Partridge, New Statesman and Nation 


THE SPECTACLE. 
LONGMANS. 10/6 


“An unusual and brilliantly contrived murder 
Story with a difference.”.—Norman Walker, Daily 
Sketch 


Rayne Kruger 








SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


By BRICOLEUR 


ICTURES. Some important pictures were sold at Christie’s 
P on May 15, including two by Thomas Gainsborough, from the 

Tollemache collections. ‘The Cottage Door,” a thatched 
cottage under a tree with a peasant family, 39 by 49 in., purchased 
in 1786 by Wilbraham Tollemache, afterwards 6th Earl of Dysart, 
sold for 26,000 gns., and the same price was paid for ‘‘Crossing the 
Ford.” 

Mrs. E. S. Borthwick Notton sent a Titian portrait of a gentleman, 
half-length, facing the spectator, holding a letter with the inscription 
“Do Titiano Vecellio Singelare Amico.” (35 by 284 in.), which sold 
for 6,200 gns. A Rembrandt portrait from the same source, of a 
young girl in brown dress over a white bodice, signed and dated 1660 
(31 by 26 in.) made 5,000 gns. “A lady with her child and maid in an 
Apartment,”’ by Pieter de Hooch, signed (25 by 21 in.), 3,200 gns. 
“‘A Farmstead,”’ by Meindert Hobbema, signed on panel (20 by 26in.), 
1,000 gns. A view on the Grand Canal, Venice, by Francesco Guardi 
(16 by 33 in.), 1,700 gns. A Francisco Goya portrait of a gentleman in 
blue coat and white stock (24 by 19 in.), 250 gns., and a landscape at 
sunset, by Claude de Lorrain (39 by 51 in.), 950 gns. 

From the collection of Lady Susan Birch a Teniers interior of a 
tavern, signed on copper (14 by 18} in.) made g50 gns. “The Quorn 
Hunt in Full Cry,” signed by John Ferneley and dated 1819 (43 by 
72 in.) 1,800 gns. John Ferneley’s portrait of a horseman on 


“Judgment,” signed and dated 1817 (44 by 55 in.), 1,000 gns. The 
two latter were sent by Mr. R. Matthews-Naper. 


A Johann Zoffany portrait of Sueton Grant Heatly (1751-1795) 
brought 1,400 gns., and a Devis portrait of William Holloway and 
another of his wife, signed and dated 1745 (19 by 13 in.), 600 gns. 
A portrait of a lady by Sir Anthony Vandyck (57 by 42 in.) brought 
2,800 gns. 

Two landscapes by Richard Wilson, ‘“‘A View of Holt Bridge on 
the River Dee” (57 by 75 in.), and “‘An Extensive Landscape”’ of the 
same size, sold for 3,300 and 3,100 gns. 

Pictures from the Wertheimer collections, sold by Phillips, Son 
& Neale, included a street scene by W. and H. Koekkoek (32 by 48 in.) 
£280, and a picture of Dutch fishing by H. Koekkoek, dated 1859 
(22 by 30in.), £105. A pair of flower pieces signed by Van Thielen 
(16 by 12 in.), £270; a XVIIth century conversation piece by A. 
Schroder (25 by 32 in), £100; and a salon interior with a cardinal 
reading by G. Groegaert (13 by 10in.), signed in full, £90. A Vandyck 
school portrait of a young man brought £105. 

Robinson and Foster sold a pair of Chinnery pictures of Chinese 
pagodas and figures for £99 15s. 

Knight, Frank & Rutley sold a Dutch canal scene, by Cornelis 
Springer, signed with a monogram and dated 1855 (13 by 16 in.) 
for £180. 


FURNITURE. A small Louis XV marquetry writing table, 
stamped N. Petit, M.E., made 540 gns. at Christie’s. Only 13} in. 
wide, it had a slightly- serpentine front and was inlaid with a musical 
trophy in various woods on a kingwood ground. A Louis XV small 
marquetry oval table, on square cabriole legs, inlaid with panels of 
trellis and rosette pattern, 19 in. wide, 280 gns. A Louis XVI 
cartoniére, fitted with eight leather-covered compartments and with 
a pierced ormolu gallery, on a table-shaped stand with a drawer at 
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SALE NOTES AND PRICES 


either side, 36 in. wide, 230 gns. A small Louis XV mahogany 
library table, with a waved border to the almost rectangular top and 
square cabriole legs, 46 in. wide, made 195 gns. 

English furniture in the same sale included an Adam marquetry 
commode, with serpentine-shaped front and sides, inlaid with a 
central oval fan-pattern medallion and husk festoons on a satinwood 
ground, 45 in. wide, which sold for 310 gns. A Chippendale mahogany 
tripod table, the gallery to the octagonal top pierced with symmetrical 
arches, on a fluted and baluster stem and with cabriole legs of double 
“C’’-scroll form, 28 in. wide, 280 gns. A pair of Queen Anne gilt- 
gesso upright mirrors, with Vauxhall bevelled plates, 48 in. high and 
28 in. wide, 390 gns. A fine Chippendale walnut writing armchair, 
the shaped back pierced with kidney-shaped panels and carved with 
rococo scrolls, the knees with lily sprays and the seat with a contem- 
porary needlework cover with bold flowers and foliage, made 650 gns. 

A pair of Adam side-tables, from 20, St. James’s Square, S.W.1, 
and formerly in the collection of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, made 
£490 at Sotheby’s. These are illustrated in The Dictionary of English 
Furniture (Vol. III, page 127, Fig. 14) and are of concave form, the 
mahogany frames carved with sprays of foliage, honeysuckle and vine 
trails, 6 ft. wide. In the same property (the Trustees of the late Lord 
Treowen) a pair of unusually large Adam oval mirrors (8 ft. high by 
4 ft. wide), with mirror and giltwood frames carved with paterae 
and husk garlands, made £300. A Queen Anne pier glass or girandole, 
with a divided bevelled plate and narrow giltwood frame, the cresting 
with a foliate shell and eagles’ heads, with two scrolled glass candle- 
branches, 5 ft. 6 in. high by 2 ft. 4 in. wide, £105. A Chippendale 
wall mirror in an oval giltwood frame carved with naturalistic 
branches, 4 ft. 6 in. high, £50, and a Regency convex mirror of 
unusual form, the circular giltwood frame being held by a carved 
giltwood fringed sash, £20. 

A set of eleven Sheraton painted armchairs, with canework seats 
and the decoration in gilt on a simulated rosewood ground, made 
£350. A set of six early-XVIIIth-century Portuguese padoukwood 
chairs with needlework seats designed with sprays of flowers brought 
£110, and a XVIIth-century japanned cabinet containing numerous 
small drawers enclosed by a pair of doors, raised on a carved wood 
and silver-gilt stand with the legs carved as figures emblematic of the 
Four Seasons, 3 ft. 7 in. wide, £30. 

Rogers, Chapman & Thomas sold a Sheraton mahogany and 
crossbanded bowfronted sideboard, 5 ft. 7 in. wide, for £58. A Geor- 
gian dwarf mahogany chest with a brushing slide, two short and three 
long drawers, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, made £41, and an early Georgian 
walnut cabinet on stand, enclosed by a pair of glazed doors, 3 ft. 5 in. 
wide, £61. 

In a country sale (Wimblehurst, Horsham) the same firm, in 
conjunction with John Churchman & Sons, obtained a bid of £590 
for an XVIIIth-century French dwarf cabinet, with seven interior 
drawers enclosed by a tambour slide, with a marble top and ormolu 
mounts, 23 in. wide. 

Anderson & Garland, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, sold a George 
III mahogany double chest of six long and two short drawers, with a 
carved fretted frieze and dentil cornice, 2 ft. 11 in. wide, for £8o. 
A carved and panelled oak Court cupboard, 5 ft. 1 in. high, made £35, 
and a 3 ft. 3in. mahogany pedestal dining table, extending to 8 ft., £54. 

The Motcomb Galleries offered a Sheraton satinwood cylinder 
writing table, banded with rosewood, with three drawers and doors 
panelled to simulate drawers, 3 ft. 3 in. wide, which made {95. 
A rosewood oval tip-top table on a villar and quadruple base, inlaid 
with satinwood lines, 5 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft., sold for £45, and a “Carlton 
House” mahogany writing table, only 30 in. wide, £78. 

There are increasing signs of the renewed fashion for Dutch 
furniture. At Rottingdean, Philip Inman sold a Dutch walnut 
bombé-fronted commode, with three drawers, ormolu handles and 
marble top, 2 ft. 4 in. wide, for £48. 

Phillips, Son & Neale sold a Chippendale mahogany settee, with 
a double back and carved splats, 5 ft. wide, for £145. This is illus- 
trated and described in Cescinsky’s Eighteenth Century English Fur- 
niture. A Louis XV tulipwood writing desk with a fall front and 
cabriole legs, from the collection of the Marquis Curzon, of Kedleston, 
K.G., made £260. An early-XIXth-century mahogany breakfront 
bookcase, with glazed doors and cupboards, 8 ft. 2 in. wide, brought 
£135, a set of four Louis XV carved walnut fauteuils signed Blachard, 
£340, and a Louis XV style giltwood salon suite covered in Beauvais 
tapestry designed with figures and pastoral scenes after Boucher, 
comprising a settee, four arm and two single chairs, £350. This had 
brought £175 at auction in 1927. A Louis XV shaped-fronted com- 
mode with canted corners inlaid with musical trophies and flowers, 
with a scagliola top, 4 ft. wide, £240. 

Knight, Frank & Rutley obtained £145 for a Louis XV kingwood 
and marquetry commode, signed J. Schmitz (admitted maitre 
ebéniste 1782) of bombé form and with two slides and seven drawers, 
3 ft. 3 in. wide. A set of eleven Regency mahogany dining chairs 
(two with arms) with scrolled toprails to the square backs, made £95, 
an XVIIIth-century Dutch marquetry bureau, also of bombé form, 
inlaid with a profusion of flowers, 4 ft. 2 in. wide, £45, and an old 
mahogany breakfront secretaire bookcase, 6 ft. 2 in. long by g ft. 8 in. 
high, £75. 

Robinson & Foster’s sold, for £262, a Regency satinwood and 
lacquered dwarf cabinet, with a shaped front and decorated in the 
Chinese taste, with small drawers and panelled doors, 5 ft. 6 in. wide. 
A pair of Georgian mahogany, satinwood and ebony-inlaid book- 
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cases, 5 ft. 6 in. wide, brought £63. Some high prices were obtained 
by the same firm for a collection of French furniture sent by the 
executors of the late Lady Katherine A. Le Poer Trench. £1,008 
was paid for a pair of Louis XV kingwood and marquetry chests of 
seven drawers, £336 for a Louis XV marquetry kneehole writing 
table, 5 ft. 3 in. wide, £315 for a Louis XV kingwood and parquetry 
lady’s enclosed dressing table, 2 ft. 10 in. wide, and £147 for a king- 
wood cylinder-front bureau inlaid with vases of flowers. 


SILVER. At a sale of fine silver held by Christie’s, a set of four 
table candlesticks by Paul de Lamerie, 11} in. high, and with a weight 
of 153 0z. sold for £850. These important pieces, dating from 1750, 
had scrolling circular bases and baluster stems chased with quilted 
fluting with shells at the shoulders and detachable nozzles. Four 
cushion-shaped entrée dishes by John Park and Edward Wakelin, 
1767, with gadroon rims and engraved with the arms of Admiral 
Earl Howe, 10} in. wide, 82 0z., £220. A pair of two-handled oval 
soup tureens and covers, each on tour lions’ mask and paw feet, with 
reeded and foliage handles and shaped gadrooned rims, with the same 
arms, by J. Parker and E. Wakelin, 1767, 181 oz., £350. A George II 
three-light candelabrum by William Cafe, 1754, on a shaped circular 
base with baluster stems chased with swirling fluting and shellwork, 
with three curved oliate branches, engraved with the Howe crest and 
coronet, 59 0z. 2 dwt., £115. 

Table silver from the Howe plate included twenty-four dinner 
plates with shaped gadrooned rims and similar armorial engraving, by 
Parker and Wakelin, 1767, 9} in. diam., 383 oz. 5 dwt., £500. Eigh- 
teen similar plates of the same date and by the same makers, 1767, 
187 0z., £320. A pair of meat dishes by Thomas Heming, 1779, 
with the Howe crest and coronet and Royal arms of George III, 
16} in. wide, 77 0z. 13 dwt., made £88. These were from the plate 
supplied to the Admiral on "his appointment in 1779 as one of the 
Commissioners for America, empowered to negotiate peace with the 
rebels. 

Silver sold by the trustees of the Tollemache Estates, in the same 
sale, included a George II shaving jug and cover by Anne Tanqueray, 
1729, of oval pear-shaped form, with double scroll handle and the 
cover with a chased border of shells, trellis and strapwork, engraved 
with the arms of the 4th Earl of Dysart, 8 in. high, 27 oz. 16 dwt., 
£560. A pair of George I jugs by Augustine Courtauld, 1718, also 
with plain pear-shaped bodies, moulded lips and scroll handles, 6} in. 
high, 53 0z. 18 dwt., £920. A Queen Anne circular dish, with deep 
well and moulded rim, engraved with the arms of Tollemache impaling 
Carteret for the 4th Earl of Dysart, 154 in. diam., by David Willaume, 
1704, 60 oz. 16 dwt., £620. A George II oblong inkstand by David 
Willaume, Jnr., 1727, on four scroll feet, with straight sides and curved 
ends, cylindrical ink vase and pounce pot, a bell in the centre with 
baluster handle, engraved with two coats-of-arms, 13 in. wide, 52 oz. 
7 dwt., £500. ‘An Edward Wakelin oblong jardiniére of 1760, with 
straight sides and outward curving ends, on four scroll feet and the 
body finely pierced with arabesque scrolls and diaper work, 14 in. 
wide, 66 oz. 3 dwt., £350. 

Paul Storr silver included a large nine-light candelabrum of 1838, 
on a rockwork base with figures of Neptune, a mermaid and triton, 
with a water-lily stem and coral-form branches, 45 in. high, £195. 
The weight of this, with a plateau sold with it, was 715 oz. 10 dwt. 
Four dessert dishes by the same maker, formed as large shells suppor- 
ted by kneeling tritons, 1838, the weight of one being 102 0z. 9 dwt., 
£390, and another four shell dessert dishes raised on dolphins, 231 oz. 
10 dwt., £165. 

Sotheby’s sale on May 28 included silver from the Ashburnham 
collection sold by order of the trustees of the Ashburnham Settled 
Estates and the executors of Lady Catherine Ashburnham—the first 
of the important sales of the contents of Ashburnham Place, Battle, 
Sussex. 

The silver included an early George I pear-shaped teapot by John 
Ruslen, 1716, engraved with contemporary armorials and with a 
faceted swan-neck spout and “‘duck’s-head”’ terminal. With a weight 
of 15 oz. 10 dwt. (all in) this sold for £280. A cake basket by Paul de 
Lamerie, of oval form and pierced and engraved with floral sprays, 
scrolls and ears of wheat, 14} in. wide, 1742, 69 oz. 11 dwt., made 
£360. The same price was paid for a set of eight George II circular 
salts by Edward Wakelin, 1755, parcel-gilt and with almost hemispheri- 
cal bowls engraved with crests, 72 0z. 18 dwt. A George II salver by 
Robert Abercromby, engraved with the Ashburnham arms, within a 
contemporary border decoration engraved with masks, vases of 
flowers, scrolls and diaper, 19 in. diam., circa 1740, 102 0z. 17 dwt., 
£100. A 1776 soup tureen with liner, cover and stand by Wakelin 
and Taylor, with an oval lobed body chased with flower-head paterae 
and engraved with armorials, 165 oz. 12 dwt., £135. Four double- 
lipped sauceboats, matching, three by Thomas Gilpin, 1754, the other 
of later date, all engraved with an identical crest, the rims chased with 
flowers and foliage, on quatrefoil feet, 65 oz. 5 dwt., £150. 

Queen Anne bowl and cover of Ecuelle form, with shallow 
circular body and pierced handles, the cover with a ring knop spring- 
ing from strapwork, 6 in. diam., by Pierre Platel, 1710, 21 oz. 18 dwt., 
made £320, and a George I octagonal kitchen pepper of 1717, with 
pierced cover and stepped base, 3} in. high, 2 0z. 13 dwt., £140. 
A table bell of 1746, with baluster-shaped handle, 4% in. high, 6 oz. 
5 dwt., £48. A large salver by Paul Storr, chased in the centre with 
the Ashburnham arms, and with a floral and strapwork border, 1826, 
205 0z., £80. A pair of candelabra by the same maker, each for two 
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lights and with rusticated branches and baluster stems, 19 in. high 
and weighing 168 oz. 7 dwt., made £95, and a larger pair of Paul 
Storr candelabra of similar design, 24 in. high, 1836-8, 357 0z., £150. 
A set of four cushion-shaped entrée dishes and covers of 1784, 175 02. 
3 dwt., sold for £160. An attractive circular basket of “‘corn-measure”’ 
type, in chestnut with XVIIth-century silver mounts engraved with 
chinoiseries, 10 in. diam., £50. 

The collection included a quantity of table silver. Twenty-four 
dinner plates by Edward Wakelin, 1755, 10} in. diam., engraved 
with the Ashburnham arms, with shaped borders chased with pellets 
and ovoids, 423 oz., made £490, and the same number of dinner 
plates by Robert Garrard, 1813, similarly engraved, 454 0z., £380. 
A set of four Edward Wakelin meat dishes of 1754, similarly engraved, 
108 oz. 15 dwt., made £150, and twenty soup plates of Victorian date, 
445 0z. 10 dwt., £150. 

Foreign silver in the Ashburnham collection included a pair of 
German candelabra, each for two lights, with scrolling rusticated 
branches and floral finials, 16 in. high, 79 oz. 8 dwt., £210, and an 
XVIIIth-century Dutch oblong inkstand, on four panel feet and with 
ink and pounce pots, the wafer-box below a central hinged cover, 
gin. wide, 34 oz. (of silver), £55. 

Puttick & Simpson, at a silver sale held at their Dering Street 
rooms, sold a Charles II porringer and cover of 1680, chased with 
bands of bold acanthus foliage and with an oak leaf finial, maker’s 
mark R.L., a trefoil below, 18 oz. for £120. A collection of five early- 
XVII Ith-century toy porringers made £35. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Sotheby’s have recently sold 
the following : a two-manual harpsichord by Jacobus and Abraham 
Kirkman, London, 1772, in a mahogany case 7 ft. g in. by 3 ft. 4 in. 
(the longest string in the bass clef with a speaking-length of no less 
than 1 ft. 8 in.), made £350. This was once in the collection of 
Cecilia, Countess of Strathmore, and had been put into playing order 
in about 1930. It was perhaps a special order for playing duets, of 
which Kirkman was a composer. A harpsichord by Burkat Shudi 
and Johannes Broadwood, London, 1779, no. 862, with one manual, 
compass F-F, five octaves. This had the fine big tone associated with 
Shudi’s work and had, with the exception of the lute-stop, all the stops 
habitually reserved for the large two-manual instruments. It sold 
for £130. A triangular ‘“‘virginals’” by Arnold Dolmetsch, 1918, the 
five-octave keyboard with boxwood naturals and black accidentals. 
In approximate playing order, this made £50. Two square pianos sold 
for £8 and £10 each. An XVIIIth-century mandolin by Januarius 
Vinaccio, Naples, 1777, one of the most famous makers of these 
instruments, brought £65. 

A fine modern concert harpsichord by Pleyel of Paris, 1947, in 
a mahogany case and with a stand of Louis XVI style, made £380. 
It had recently been used for concert work. 

A strange lot was a small late Georgian table or hand organ. This 
was believed to have belonged to George III, and was sold by a 
descendant of one James Hughes, an attendant to the King for thirty 
years and to whom the organ was given after the King’s death. It is 
believed that the king, during his illness, used to have the box with 
him when he sat beneath a tree, and used it to entice the birds to sing. 
It was sold for £36. 

Anderson & Garland, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, sold a baby 
grand pianoforte by John Brinsmead & Sons, in a mahogany case, 
for £90. 


ANTIQUITIES. A small collection of important ancient Greek 
pottery vases, formed by the late Wilfred Hall, was dispersed at 
Christie’s. A black figure amphora, Attick work, circa 520 B.c., 
decorated with Dionysos seated on a mule with a dancing Maenad 
on either side, 17} in. high, made 460 gns. A black figure column 
krater, of about the same date, decorated with Dionysos, Hermes 
and a dancing Maenad and Satyr, the reverse with Herakles slaying 
Kyknos, 15 in. high and 17} in. wide across the handles, 280 gns. 
Also of the same date was a kylix, with black figure decoration of a 
Gorgoneian head inside and a frieze of satyrs out, 3} in. high and 
10} in. wide across the handles, 165 gns. A red figure kyklix, circa 
450 B.c., by the Enaion painter, decorated inside with a Maenad 
pursuing a satyr, ten figures in all, 5 in. high and 144 in. across, 440 
gns. A red figure amphora of about the same date and of Nolan type, 
with twisted handles and the obverse with Nike flying with torches 
in their hands, the reverse a youth, 144 in. high. Repaired and with a 
few pieces missing, this made 110 gns. 

Sotheby’s sale of antiquities of June 8 included a statuette of a 
Sumerian king, circa 2300 B.c. The figure was in copper, 6} in. high, 
and was represented standing and wearing a tall crown decorated 
with the horns of a bull above the usual elaborate coiffure of the period, 
with a close-fitting robe fringed at the edges. This brought £310. 
An Alexandrian bronze statuette of Aphrodite Anadyomene shown 
standing with arms raised wringing out her hair, red and green patina, 
6 in. high, IIIrd—IInd century B.c., made £110. A Ptolemaic portrait 
head of a man in green basalt, in which the sculptor achieved a con- 
trast between hair and flesh by means of a polished and a dull surface, 
4} in. high, £180. An Egyptian XIIIth Dynasty limestone stele, with 
the relief showing the lady Bekt making offering to the Goddess 
Hathor, 14 in. high, £40. 

An ancient Egyptian black basalt vase of tall cylindrical form with 
lug handles and small foot, of the Archaic period, 184 in. high, 4 in. 


diam., £105. A XIXth dynasty green felspar head of an official, 
well carved and shown wearing the typical head-dress and wig of the 
period, 4} in. high, £80. 

A Graeco-Bhuddist stucco standing figure of a mourner circa 
300 A.D., from Hadda, near Jelalabad, Afghanistan, 19 in. high, £95. 
A XIIIth- -century Khmer stone head of Buddha with long pendulous 
ears and enigmatic features in samadhi, £100. 


CLOCKS. A walnut long-case clock by Joseph Knibb made 
I,100 gns. at Christie’s. It had a one-month train, with quarter 
striking, a 10-in. square dial with a skeleton silvered-metal chapter 
ring, and stood 6 ft. 4 in. high. A marquetry long-case by Thomas 
Tompion, circa 1685, with 8-day striking movement and bolt-and- 
shutter maintaining power, brought 1,000 gns. The walnut case was 
inlaid with vases of flowers, birds and fleur-de-lys. A John Froman- 
teel long-case clock, circa 1675, with 8-in. square dial, original verge 
escapement, short bob pendulum, and bolt-and-shutter maintaining 
power, 300 gns. The ebonised case was of architectural form, with a 
rising hood and a plaque chased with fruit and floral festoons, 6 ft. 5 in. 
high. A Tompion bracket clock, with pull-quarter repeat and an 
8-in. square dial, in an ebonised case, 15 in. high, made 850 gns. 

A Joseph Knibb month long-case clock in an attractive case of 
well-figured walnut, the hood with barley-twist pilasters and a swan- 
neck pediment, the 93 in. square gilt-metal dial engraved with flowers 
and the matted centre with a calendar aperture and a second-hand, 
the chapter rings of silver, 6 ft. 6 in. high, made £840 at Sotheby’s. 

A Louis XV marquetry long-case clock with the movement 
replaced by Vulliamy, of shaped outline and inlaid with a trophy of 
music on kingwood, with ormolu mounts, 7 ft. 5 in. high, £80 

At a country sale (Wimblehurst, Horsham) John Churchman 
& Sons & Rogers, Chapman & Thomas sold a musical bracket clock 
by F. Henkels, of Amsterdam, circa 1790, with automaton figures 
playing instruments at the chimes, in an ormolu-mounted boulle 
case, for £220. 


VICTORIAN NEEDLEWORK. There is still a strong demand 
for early Victorian needlework carpets, although perhaps the prices 
are not quite as high as they were previously. Sotheby’s sold one, 
13 ft. 11 in. by 13 ft. 4 in., worked with a diaper of 240 star-shaped 
medallions, each with a different geometric or floral design in colours 
on a black ground, for £380. 


STUART NEEDLEWORK. A Charles II casket in an excellent 
state of preservation and with the original outer oak case, embroidered 
in silk, partly stumpwork, with figures in contemporary costume, 
flowers, insects and birds was included in the same sale as above. 
It contained numerous fittings, including a very rare Stuart quill. 
This was bound with coloured silks, over-bound in gilt wire and had a 
tassel finial. The needlework was signed Jane Burton, 1680, and the 
box measured 15 in. wide by gin. high. It sold for £60. 


CHANDELIERS. Knight, Frank & Rutley sold for £50 each 
three mid-XIXth-century Continental cut-glass chandeliers, for 
eight lights and with slice-cut festoons and pear-shaped drops. 
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The incidence of the “Flower Piece’’ in Netherlands painting 
during the XVIIth and early XVIIIth centuries is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the history of European art. Linked with 
that passion for the cultivation of rare blooms and species during 
the rise of Dutch horticulture, it was also part of the scientific interest 
in the real world characteristic of the time. Soon, however, it became 
isolated as purely art interest, the creation of decorative pieces, with 
definite conventions of content and arrangement and even of colour, to 
which the artists conformed. 

The second half of the XVIIth century saw the peak of this 
movement in the profuse bunches of all types of flowers (irrespective 
of the seasons or the natural possibility of their blooming together). 
It was at this time that the Dutch flower painters were reinforced by 
a group of German artists, who migrated to Holland and settled in 
Amsterdam. Foremost among these was Abraham Mignon who 
became a pupil of Jan Davidsz de Heem, and so stood in the direct 
line of great flower painting and became enormously popular. In 
1675 Ernst Stuvens, then a youth of eighteen, came to Amsterdam 
from his native Hamburg. He was a violent young man, and on more 
than one occasion found himself in prison. He had already some 
training as a subject and portrait painter under Jan Voorhout ; but 
the success of Mignon and a natural inclination towards flower 
Painting gave a new direction to his work. He became a disciple, if 
not an actual pupil of Mignon, and created work which at its best 
vies with that of the master. A great brilliantly coloured drapery 
thrown over one part of the table set the colour key and his massed 
blooms were built up to this, as in the painting we reproduce. Stuvens’ 
works, too, became greatly sought after, and until his early death in 
1712 he was one of the most popular of the Amsterdam flower painters. 

This painting is now in the possession of the John Mitchell 
Gallery, 25, Old Burlington Street, W.1. 
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